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Making it through the summer 


By lOumigadeq 

SfyJnffWrter .... r 

WHERE TO Spend The saramer holiday? This, is, the 
«4*000. question that erop&'up cveiy year'as stu- 
aents finidhheir exams and set off on.hoBday.’ June 
July are considered, an endless headache for, 
^rany.faialUes don't know where and how to . 
their diflckraoccnpied.' . ■■ 1 _ 

Many parents complain dial their children prefer 
1 0 rc roaming the streets' rather than joining 
summer clubs or other organized acdvines for jurt- 
jots: Motivated bythe desift to get rid .of their nui- 
.sance children,' many parents encourage them to find 


simple jobs. 

Their modest wage can contribute to the family 
income. "At least they can save some money and pci 
it towards their personnl needs, such as clothes or 
stationary at the beginning of each school year," 
Says a father of five. Parents openly say thar they 
third vacation work prepares their children for life 
arid teaches them how to be independent. 

Parents don’t really make their children work just 
for the money, but to keep them off the streets. Re¬ 
alizing that many problems arise when youths get 
together, families argac that sending their children * 
off to work is die best thing they can do. 


However, many argue that public, private and oth¬ 
er social institutions should do their bit by organiz¬ 
ing different kinds of activities to keep school pupils 
busy over the summer. - 

Summer activities could include sport, tourist 
trips to archeological and historical sites and work¬ 
shops to help students improve their reading and 
writing, for example. 

So far this year, parents are content. World Cup 
matches are a godsend to young people who are cur¬ 
rently glued to the television sets watching soccer. 

Continued on page 2 
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ing and 
as press 


By Ibtisam Awadat 
Slar Staff Writer 
DEBATE OVER the draft 
|T\ press law is heating up this 
‘ week in parliament The gov¬ 
ernment is defending the-draft, 
as a necessary means-of oiga-" 
nbring thfc profession, but die 
press regard the law as a gag 
on freedom of expression, rem¬ 
iniscent of the ,6rii of martial 
law. - 

. In the earlier extraordinary 
session, 46 deputies voted un¬ 
favour of pushing the . draft , 
through to the National- Guid- 
ance Committee (NGQ. with 
just IS voting for toe draft’sre- ■ 
turn to government. . 

Meanwhile the NGC face a ' 
dilemma. The government in¬ 
troduced die Temporary Press 
g. and Publications Law of 1997 
** in die absence of Pariisment. 
Although tbe Higher Court 
subsequently threw it.out say¬ 
ing its was unconstitutional, . 
tbe Committee is now .effec¬ 
tively dealing with two draft 
laws. ’ • 

“To solve this critical situa¬ 
tion, we could add an extra ar¬ 
ticle to the 1998 draft stipulat¬ 
ing tbe rejection of the 1997 
draft and any previous laws.” 
said Mahroood Kharabsheh, 
spokesperson for the NGC. 

Lower House . deputies 
meanwhile were surprised to 
receive a file from the PPD di¬ 
rector containing what be re¬ 
ferred to as "negative examples 
from sensational newspapers." 
The NGC then asked the 
* 'Speaker of the House to send a 
letter to the prime minister to 
curb any attempts to influence 
the decision of deputies. 

"The only person that can 
address Parliament is the prime 
minister or one of his cabinet 
ministers—not just any govern- . 
mem employee," said Lower 
House Deputy Nayef Moula. T 
want to ask the PDD director, 
bow many cases from the nu¬ 
merous examples of misuses, 
have been found guilty and 
were sentenced—I think very 
few" Moula, a former director 



Sharabsheh 

of the PPD explained! 

In a meeting held last Satur¬ 
day, NGC members approved 
mechanisms for dealing with 
the draft "The NGC has decid¬ 
ed to open the door to all those 
concerned and allow- them to 
present their views :in writing, 
and then we will meet them," 
said Deputy Kharabsheh. : - 

Invitations have been senl to 
former ministers of Informa¬ 
tion, the chief editors of dailies 
and weeklies, political parties, 
and specialized newspapers- to 
meet with members of the 
NGC this Saturday. 

. Next Tuesday, the NGC will 
meet with presidents of the 
press, doctors, and pharmacists 
associations, columnists, and 
human . rights organizations, 
secretary generals of political 
parties, and a long list of othCT 
experts and those interested in 
tbe field. 

Some observers regard the 
decision by the majority of dep-' 
uties to vote the draft through 
to the NGC—rather than reject¬ 
ing it immediately— as a" move 
to prevent it finding its way ip 
the Upper House for farther 
discussion, and possible modifi¬ 
cation. If the majority of depu¬ 
ties still refused the draft after 
this, a joint session of the two 
chambers would need to be 
held. - . 


Tbe ’government already has 
AO guaranteed votes and will 
.. have no difficulty wooing a 
further 21 deputies. Alterna¬ 
tively, the government may try 
to- implement another tempo¬ 
rary law at the end of this ex- 
.traordmary' session, while tbe 
controversial remadcs inade on 
television, recently by Deputy 
Ahmad Oddi Abtratii that ‘'na¬ 
tional unity is just a lie;" -take 
centerstage. 

. - Ultimately,; the draft win be 
endorsed, but the date depends 
on the Royal Decree. "If the 
King Issued u .decree tp-ffis- 
solve- tins extraordinary session 
r at. the' end of this month, the 
draft will be postponed,” Mou¬ 
la said, adding (hat the draft | 
. will be ratified only if the 
Chamber of Deputies is still 
convening. ■ ■ 

Another issue currently con¬ 
cerning journalists is the draft 
Press Association Law. The 
parliamentary legal committee 
have finished discussing its ar¬ 
ticles. 

Deputies discussed tbe rec¬ 
ommendations provided by the 
NGC. in yestenda/s session. 
One of the articles stipulated 
that new elections have to take 
place in April, which means 
tiie new elected Press Associa¬ 
tion Council will enjoy, it’s po¬ 
sition for only another nine 
months, instead of two years. 

Basic amendments included 
increasing the mandate of the 
council ■from two ’years to 
three, and increasing its num¬ 
ber to 10 members elected di¬ 
rectly by the general assembly, 
without any sectional divisions 
valid in the present law.. 

Apart from these two laws, 
die House also has 55 other 
draft laws to debate. Twelve 
have been endorsed and - the 
rest are expected ro be dis¬ 
cussed in the coming days. ■ 



By Star Staff Writer 
A BREAKTHROUGH in 
Arab diplomacy. This is what 
observers are saying about the 
. Arab mini-summit held in Cai¬ 
ro earlier this week. The meet¬ 
ing of His Majesty King Huss¬ 
ein, Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak, arid Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat is being 
hailed as a success in so far as 
it marks tbe beginning of a 
united Arab front to deal with 
the Israeli onslaught on the 
city of Jerusalem. 

Palestinian chief negotiator 
Saeb Eriekat has labeled the 
summit as “ port of the prepar¬ 
ation to hold a comprehensive 
Arab summit" Indeed such an 
event has been long awaited, 
with experts agreeing (hat tins 
is the best way to deal with Is¬ 
raeli intransigence—as a coun¬ 
ter-offensive to the "Judaiza- 
tion” of Jerusalem. 

■‘The preparation for an 
Arab snmmii should be deep 
and precise, and must ’find 
mechanisms to execute poli¬ 
cies before taking a 
stand—this would give legiti¬ 
macy to Arabs in front of the 
world." Eriekat stated. 


The mini-summit did at 
least demonstrate Arab re¬ 
solve, both to the Israeli lead¬ 
ership and to the Americans. 
"The leaders assert their abso¬ 
lute rejection of the Judaiza- 
tiod of Jerusalem which the Is¬ 
raeli government launched on 



21 June, and demand the abo¬ 
lition of the project immedi¬ 
ately and that no measures are 
be taken to Implement it on 
the ground," the three leaders 
stated in a joint communique 
after the talks. 

King Hussein said that Jeru¬ 
salem is one of the most dan¬ 
gerous and critical issues at 
tbe moment. “Jerusalem con¬ 
cerns us all, not just the Pales¬ 
tinians and Arabs, but Mus¬ 
lims and the world: we have a 
role to play in stopping any 
changes on the ground." 

From another angle the 


summit is being seen as a sig¬ 
nal to the United States. Eu¬ 
rope, and Russians to do 
something about what is re¬ 
garded as Israeli obstinacy. 

The three leaders at the Cai¬ 
ro meeting wanted a clear re¬ 
sponse from the United States 
about the fate of the initiative, 
before deciding on a future 
course of action. 

Experts agree that the sum¬ 
mit has left "a window of op¬ 
portunity." to give time to the 
Americans to persuade the Is¬ 
raelis to accept their 13.5 per¬ 
cent proposal to withdraw 
from the West Bank. 

But this “window of oppor¬ 
tunity" is likely to have a time 
limit, which will fizzle out if 
there is no progress or good 
will on the part of Israelis. 

Nabeel Abu Rudieneh, an 
advisor of Chairman Arafat i 
expressed the following view. 
"The three-way summit has 
sent a clear message that the 
Americans won't wait long for 
the American administration 
to reactivate the peace pro¬ 
cess, and this is tbe last 
chance for American media¬ 
tion..." 
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A flat-bed truck carrying a USM-1A Abrams tank passes a group of camels in the Saudi Arabian desert US troops 
killed ten camels and injured 10 more when a herd strayed onto a live-fire range near the Iraqi bonier in Kuwait 
last week 

. AFP photo 

Arab leaders show unity against 
Israeli plans for Jerusalem 


However, Israel continues 
to blame the Palestinians. 
Meanwhile they continue to 
build settlements and now 
seek to expand the powers of 
Jerusalem into the neighboring 
region. Israel only criticized 
the summit saying it aimed at 
putting pressure on the Israeli 
government. 

“The Cairo summit was 
■ called to...extract concessions 
from us but it will not work." 
said David Bar-IUan. spokes¬ 
man for the Israeli Prime Min¬ 
ister. "Tbe Palestinians would 
do best to resume the direct 
negotiations that they have 
boycotted for 15 months," he 
added. 

The recently announced Is¬ 
raeli plan on Jerusalem 
Continued on page 2 \ 


Shura 
Council 
elections 
convene 
in secret 


By Ilham Sadeq 

Star Staff Writer 
THE ELECTIONS of the 
Muslim Brotherhood's 
Shura Council are expected 
to start today (Thursday i. It 
is reported that the group, 
considered the largest relig¬ 
ious party in Jordan, is fac¬ 
ing divisions and internal 
conflicts, apparent by its 
decision to boycott the 
1997 parliamentary elec¬ 
tions. " However, some 
members still chose to put 
themselves forward, violat¬ 
ing the Brotherhood's con¬ 
sensus to boycott the elec¬ 
tions. Those members have 
since been subjected to 
penalties, with some being 
dismissed from the group, 
which has resulted in to¬ 
day's apparent disunity. 

However, this is not a 
view shared by the Muslim 
Brotherhood. whose 
spokesman. Jameel Abu 
Baker, told The Star that, 
"the press continues to 
magnify our problems: dif¬ 
ferences of opinion are a 
healthy sign for any organi¬ 
zation. It’s true some of us 
have different points of 
view', but we all share the 
same principles, and work 
for the welfare of the 
group, as a unit with one 
objective." The Brother- 
howl spokesman continued 
to say, “the climate Tor this 
year's polls for the Shura 
Council does look quieter 
than usual, but some news¬ 
papers have mistakenly 
seen this as a sign of divi¬ 
sion." 

The Shura Coun¬ 
cil—comprising 45 mem¬ 
bers—represents the Broth¬ 
erhood in all the 
govemoraies and elections 
are held every four years. 
Analysts tend to classify 1 

Continued on page 2 I 
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•I Mickey does^t get a look-in at Disney's nine theme park 



Disney goes ( virtual y with 
latest theme park 


; By Sandra Carpenter 

EF YOU have ever dreamed of designing and 
riding your own roller coaster, pay a visit to 
DisneyQuest in Florida. The five-storey 
bunding is being described as a ‘theme park 
■ in a box', and there, alongside 
computer games which suck 
you into a parallel universe, is w 

a ‘virtual! roller coaster which ■ Jf Jf 

you can programme to do any- |y 1# traMm/ 
thing yon want. ■ WWW 

WhenDisney was preview- -q ‘ ‘ 
ing the centre—it opened on Xv G 
June 19—1 hesitated: my joy¬ 
stick skills are almost non¬ 
existent, and this is cutting- 
edge technology. But a group of computer- 
buffs promised to rescue me if needed, atten¬ 
dants at each stage explained carefully what 
was happening and toe building was air- 
conditioned ana shady after the Orlando sun. 


DisneyQuest is divided into four zones Ex¬ 
plore. Create, Scare and Replay. In Score, we 
were soon donning virtual-reality helmets to 
fight off 3D demons with our ligbr- 
sabres, and rescuing earth colonists 
ifcT. ,?|a on a planet under attack by ali- 
fcjjSg* ens. We tried varied adventures 
in Explore, some woven around 
if T f familiar characters such as Alad- 
^ ^ Hercules. But tbe design- 
WWW your-own roller coaster—the ride 

everyone wanted to tiy—was 
3 O waiting in Create. 

You sit at a computer screen 
and, guided by prompts ("Your 
average speed is 4 miles an hour. 
Do you want to go faster?" i, create toe ride of 
your dreams. All kinds of bends, gradients 
and 

Continued on page 2 
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the Arab & Islamic Nations 
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Duried Laham 


A rogue with a conscience 


By Ibtisam Awadat 

Star Staff-Writer 

ACTOR DURIED Laham is a fascinating character. 
His persona is only matched by his theatrical versatil¬ 
ity. Without bring typecast he whisked from ooe role 
to another, playing the lovable rogue, the downbeaien. 
and now the vanguard of children. 

biham, alias Ghawar Al Toushe. alias Abu A1 Han¬ 
nah. alias Wadood is known all over the Arab world. 
Indeed his characters have long come to identify the 
hopes, fears, frustrations, guilt and happiness of the 
common man in the street 
Duried Laham is all these complex characters. There 
are two extremes.' Ghawar Al Toushe. the character in 
the hit Svrion television series of the early 1970s was a 


rascal who everybody loved to hale. Ordinary folk 
identified with his antics, pranks and trickery. The 
character was able to get away with everything without 
being caught, and was still loved by people. 

And this is where subtlety comes in. Underneath the 
surface Ghawar Al Toushe was a man of principle who 
refused to accept aggression on any one of his neigh¬ 
bors. 

At the other extreme is his latest television character 
creation— Abu Al Hannah. While not everybody liked 
the almost pathetic Abu Al Hannah, it was stafkly rea¬ 
listic in its representation: a self-defeated Arab man of 
the ‘90s. unsure of himself- a good for nothing, criti¬ 
cizing social attitudes buf lacking the will to change 
them. 








mm 
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Dureid Laham in one of his famous roles 


Making it 
through 
the 

summer 

Continued from page 1 

But the problem will only resur¬ 
face' when the Mondial ends 
and children will return to the 
streets to waste their time. 

If there were clubs, gardens 
and public parks in town. I bet 
you wouldn't see students and 
youths wandering aimlessly 
about the streets. 

It's simply a matter of plan¬ 
ning and will to give juniors the 
attention and care they deserve. 
Many quarrels and troubles 
could be avoided and no one 
would then be able to blame the 
government for not doing any¬ 
thing to help school boys and 
girls use their holidays fruit¬ 
fully. Everyone should shoulder 
the responsibility and take an 
active role in making the sum¬ 
mer vacation a happy and pro¬ 
ductive lime for our children. ■ 


Arab leaders 
show unity 

Continued from page 1 

would increase the Jewish 
population of the city by some 
30,000. It has been con¬ 
demned by Arab leaders. Brit¬ 
ain and the United States. 
Egypt has described the move 
as provocative to the Arab 
world. 

‘The continued freeze in 
negotiations caused by Israeli 
obstinacy.has created a dan¬ 
gerous situation on the ground 
which is becoming more 
explosive because of Israel's 
plans,” the Palestinian 
National Authority cabinet 
said in a statement last week. 

The Palestinians, in the 
meantime have achieved whar 
could be only regarded as a 
solid measure of success on 
the international stage. The 
General Assembly of the UN 
voted overwhelmingly Tues¬ 
day to upgrade the status of 
the Palestinian UN observer's 
delegation, giving it rights 
more like those of a member 


Shura Council 
elections convene 
in secret 

Continued from page 1 

the candidates according to their 
declared stances and opinion on 
certain issues. Unidentified 
sources indicate that the new 
elections will be contested by 
three groups: doves, hawks and 
moderates. However. Mr Abu 
Baker argues, “such divisions do 
not necessarily mean that we dif¬ 
fer in'our overall aims. Reports 
of an internal crisis or conflict 
are baseless and untrue." 

Despite these assurances the 
whole election process is being 
conducted in a top secret man¬ 
ner. A list of names has been 
reported, representing all the 
three main groups, bur no-one 
can be sure of its validity. For 
instance, among the mentioned 
candidates is said to be Mr 
Abdullah f Arabiyat, general sec¬ 
retary of the Islamic Action 
Front. However, when 77re Star 
telephoned him he denied the 
news, describing ii as groundless 
and merely press talkJl 


Disney goes virtual 
with latest theme park 


Continued from page 1 

corkscrews are available. Then 
comes the bonus: you swipe 
the finished produei on to an 
electronic card, and go to a 
3bO degree pilch-and-rolJ sim¬ 
ulator which w ill read the card 
and let you actually experience 
your ride. The swoops, turns 
and lurches are all gut- 
wrenehingK reproduced. The 
more reckless among us had 
programmed in loop-ihe-Ioops. 
and after hanging upside dnwn 
:n a harness came out looking 
rather green <A note of cau¬ 
tion: in the simulator, you are 
on view to other visitors). 

However, you could also 
design a ride gentle enough for 
a nervous child. >u no one had 
to feci excluded: and again. 


attendant' were on hand for 
advice. 

The centre is aimed at all 
ages, and 40-or-50 somethings 
could spend an hour swamped 
with nostalgia in the Replay- 
zone. trying arcade classics 
such us Pacman and Space 
Invaders. 

Back in Create, they could 
morph their own computer 
image into whatever look their 
fancy land get a print of the 
results i. create personalized 
.stickers or an animation eel. 
and even design a toy From on¬ 
screen components (highly 
popular whh the youngest visi¬ 
tors. especially as the finished 
product can be bought after¬ 
wards). There is also a 150ft 
slide which makes a short cut 


through two floors, and mega- 
caloric cheesecakes. in the 
refreshment area to boost flag¬ 
ging energy levels. 

Emerging some three hours 
later, the computer experts 
were still enthusing about the 
roller coaster, and saying they 
had never seen anything this 
advanced before. “It's a theme 
park without any of the draw¬ 
backs. It doesn't take up acres 
of space and you don't have to 
wait for a fine day." said one. 
"I just hope the queues don't 
get too long." If they do. Dis¬ 
ney won't mind. A second cen¬ 
tre will open in Chicago next 
vear. and more are to follow in 
the US. ■ 

Financial Times Syndication 


Concert tour celebrating 400 
years of opera hits Amman 


AN OPERA evening was style of singing. The concert 
held in Amman lust Sunday was performed by 
to celebrate the JOfltft unni- renowned artists from the 
versary of this elevated Metropolitan Opera. The 


Telephon: 5664153 
Fax: 5667170 
E-maiI:star@nets.com.jo 


National Music Conserva¬ 
tory presented "Ambassa¬ 
dors of Opera & Concert 
Worldwide*, under the pat¬ 
ronage of Her Majesty 
Queen Noor Ai Hussein, at 
L'Olivier restaurant, 
Abdoun. 

The concert was a part of 
a worldwide tour which has 
taken them to severai Arab 
cities such as Dubai. Doha, 
Bahrain and Cairo. Opera 
lover; enjoyed segments of 
famous operas such as Puc¬ 
cini's La Scheme. Madame 
Butterfly. Gershwin's 
Prugy and Bess and 
excerpts from musicals by 
Andrew Llovd Webber.! 


Theorem behind these characters was born in the 
early J950s. The youngest of 10 brothers and sisters, 
be grew up in one of the ramshackle districts of 
Damascus but managed to gain a Chemistry degree 
and go on to become a university lecturer. He remem¬ 
bers these days vividly. T studied by the light of a ker¬ 
osene lamp. When electricity invaded our houses, I 
remember how I was totally fascinated by it all—just 
switch on the light It was magic.” 

Life was not easy for the family. His father used to 
trek to Lebanon to bring large quantities of coal on the 
back of his animal then return 1 home to sell it. FEs 
mother also worked to sustain the family by making 
and selling clothes. 

It was at university that the young Dureid developed 
his love of theater. During his studies he joined a thea¬ 
trical group. 

“1 remember that most of its members were from 
scientific faculties—they found it the only outlet to 
speak out and express their emotions.” Dureid told 
The Star. 

. After his hit television series Hainan) AI Hanna in 
the early ’70s. ‘Laham went on to the stage. His two 
plays. Gorbeh (Enstrangement) and Kasak Ya Waian 
(Toast to the nation) .were another turning point. The 
plays sought to deliver a critical message to every 
Arab citizen and especially to leaders, about the deca¬ 
dence and the humiliation of the Arab nadon. He 
coiled for solidarity and one nation.. 

Laham was later to say, “National action does not 
only mean engaging in fighting. I believe even the 
baker who honestly bakes bread to sell to the people is 
earning out a national task.” This is why be sees his 
works as a “national duty" and not as purely political. 

As>an Arab nation we are qualified to lead the 
world, all the facilities are available but our position is 
really unacceptable" Laham continues. In bis latest 
television production. Abu Al Hannah is portrayed as 
a character who is the incarnation of Arab weakness. 

Tn Abu Al Hannah. I was accused of leaving the 
national works and diving into the details of daily life" 
Laham adds, “this is something I totally reject,” the 
65 year-old argues, saying Abu Al Hannah is very 
much a part of his national works. 

Today, there is another turning point m the life of 
the actor. Laham has been diverting his attention to 
children's rights. 

“We have to believe that children represent the 
future. Three-years ago I beard nothing about chil¬ 
dren's rights or their congress, but today the attention 



Laham 

is increasing,” says i-iham who has been nominated as 
the Unicef Ambassador of Children in Syiia. _, 

In spite of decades of defeat, Laham 1 still believes In 
one united nation. In his works with children he seeks 
to close the gap between Arab children which 
occurred during the Gulf War. 

During the opening of the 1 Sth session of the annual 
Children's Congress taking place in Amman this 
week, Laham proved the vital link between Iraqi and 
Kuwaiti children. T arh so happy with the results. 
Children understand that the war is a process only car¬ 
ried out by older people.” Laham continued. “We 
aimed at studying the consequences and not the causes 
and I think the result of the dialogue was very good." 

Laham, himself a father and grandfather, stressed 
the importance of creating bridges of dialogue with 
children. T ask parents to listen to their children’^ 
questions and not to underestimate them*, [these ques- ‘ 
tionsj are most of the time philosophical ones,” Laham 
described his relations with his sons and grandsons as 
a ‘defined friendship*. 1 play with my grandsons and 
consider them my friends but do not remove the prin¬ 
ciple of respect” ■ • 







Palestinian band members participate in a parade to JerusalemOld City on the occasion of Moslem Prophet 
Mohammad's 1418th birthday, 6 July 


Second International 
Leadership Program opened 
by H.M. Queen Noor 


AMMAN (Petra)—Her 

Majesty Queen Noor Al Huss¬ 
ein opened the 2nd Interna¬ 
tional Leadership Program at 
the University of Jordan on Sat¬ 
urday . 

Her Majesty delivered a 
speech in -which she stressed 
chat the International Leader¬ 
ship Academy and the partici¬ 
pants in ire meetings represent 
an innovative venture to pro¬ 
mote dynamic, inspiring and 
effective leadership for the 21st 
century, forging new genera¬ 
tions of leaders who are able to 
address the world's complex 
challenges. “These principles 
ore ten familiar to us in Jor¬ 
don. for our land and people 
ha'.e been shaped by five thou¬ 
sand years of history, at one of 
the world's most strategic, geo¬ 
graphic and cultural cross¬ 
roads.” the Queen said. Her 
Majesty also spoke about the 
First International Leadership 
meeting which was held last 
year and brought together well 
o\er 100 future leaders from 
some 64 countries who all 
learned from each other, as 
well as from 40 distinguished 
speakers. “Through these 
encounters, as well as a study 
tour to Palestine. Israel and 
Egypt, the programme focused 
on leadership skills and atti¬ 
tude x. and conflict resolutions.” 
she added. 

Queen Noor said that this 
Summer's program will con- 



H.M. Queen / 
Jordan 


tin ue to focus on a full spec¬ 
trum pf* issues ranging from 
challenges facing the UN to 
constructive methods for the 
peaceful resolution of disputes. 
Her Majesty said that in the 
five decades since the founding 
of the United Nations, the tradi¬ 
tional concerns of international 
leaders, peace and security, 
have become much more 
closely identified with the 


issues of social and economic 
development. “Today's pri- 
mary threats to International 
peace and stability are not sti 
much from conflict ideologies, 
as was the case forty years ago, 
but rather human want, soda! 
turbulence and growing eco¬ 
nomic disparities,” the Queen 
pointed out. Queen Noor said, 
“that the new- world needs lead¬ 
ers who con develop local net¬ 


works and.'tap into growing: 
ones; leaders—who whilfcfairh^ 
fill- - to the. fundamental ideak . 
and: principles of the litfitid 
Nations—rare abletoforgonew 
means to - achieve. thfeaU: We- 
need leaders who- appreciate-, 
and understand tire crucial and 
direct relationship between sus-. 1 
tamable development, panic!-., 
patqiy decision-making, and. 
world jpeace.”M J - 


K»ng visits tomb of King Talai 
AMMAN (Petra)—His Majesty 
King Hussein accompanied by 
His Royal Highness Prince 
Hamzeh Bin Al Hussein visited 
on Tuesday the tomb of. the late 
King Talai, on the 26th anniver¬ 
sary of his death. His Majesty 
recited verses from die Holy 
Koran and laid a wreath of the 
tomb. His Royal Highness 
' Crown Prince Al Hassan 
accompanied by His Royal 
Highifess Prince Rashid. Bin Ai 
Hassan also.visiied the tomb. 

Jordan participates in 
Islamic conference 
AMMAN (Petra)—The Chief 
Justice and His Majesty King 
Hussein's Advisor for Islamic 
Affairs, Sbeikh Izzidin Al Kha- 
tib AJtamimi, returned to 
Amman after taking part in the 
10th Conference of the Higher 
Council for Islamic Affairs held 
recently in Egypt. The confer¬ 
ence discussed a number of 
issues relating to Islam; its 
'stand on the globalization in 
politics, the dominance of eco¬ 
nomics in today's world, and 
the effect of scientific progress 
on religion. 

Prince Hassan meets with 
Saudi minister 
AMMAN (Petra)—His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan 
on Saturday received the visit¬ 
ing Saudi Minister of External 
Trade Dr. Usama FaqeehL The 
discussions focused on means 

- of developing fraternal relations 
between the two countries, par¬ 
ticularly in economic .trade and 
investment fields. Prince Has- 
sari stressed. the necessity to - 
take measures for the establish¬ 
ment of an Arab trade zone, 
enabling Arab countries to deal 
with die international trade 
blocks. The Crown Prince 
affirmed also the necessity of 
facilitating trade exchange 
between Arab countries, partic¬ 
ularly in the 1 field of commodi¬ 
ties and services. Prince Hassan 
pointed out the importance of 
coordinating a common stand 
before the coming session of the 
World Trade Organization. 

PoBoe Chief meets UN 
Delegation 

AMMAN (Petra)—Director of 
the Public Security Department 
Major General Nasuh Muhyed- 
dxn met a UN delegation led by 
Mr Peterson oti Tuesday. Major 
General Muhyeddin said Jordan 
wafrone of the first countries to 

- resjtomi positively to the call for 
-greater cooperation between 
international peace keeping 
forces. Jordan believes strongly 
in the importance of peace, as a 
way of preserving people's 
accomplishments and for pro¬ 
viding a favorable atmosphere 
for development The UN dele¬ 
gation is currently on a visit to 
Jordan to get a first hand look at 
the Jordanian police cadre train¬ 
ing courses. If they meet the 
required standard, Jordan can 
join the international police 
force operating tuder UN com¬ 
mand. Mr Peterson paid tribute 
to foe high efficiency of the Jor¬ 
danian police units working 
under the UN. Jordan compares 
favorably with other countries, 
and comes second in terms of 
the number of police cadres 
operating alongside the interna¬ 
tional peace keeping forces, Mr . 
Peterson said. 

Seminar on co-existence in 

. the Middle East 
AMMAN. (Petra)—A sequnar 
on co-existence in the Middle 
East opened in Al Sinur on Sun¬ 
day with 30 participants from 
Jordan, Palestine, Egypt, Tuni¬ 
sia and Israel, together with rep; 
resen tatives from some Euro¬ 
pean countries. The two-week 
long seminar—organised by the 
Danish Foreign Ministry in 
cooperation With the World 
College for People—aims to 
discuss possible means of 
enhancing peaceful coexistence 
among the. inhabitants of the 
Middle East. 

l)n approves more Jordan 
exports to Iraq 
AMMAN, (Star)—The United 
Nations Sanctions Committee 
has approved 11 more contracts 
to export Jordanian products to 
Iraq under the UN oil-for-food 
deal with. Iraq. Jordan's Indus-, 
tty and Trade Ministry said in a 
..Statement, today that 1 the con¬ 
tracts, '■amounting to $6.83 mil- . 
■lion, include Jordanian exports j 
of medicine, medical equip¬ 
ment, .table., salt, photocopying 
‘‘ machines and paper. - the latest 
UN approval brings to 3295 
million, the total amount of Jor¬ 
danian "exports to Iraq since the. ; 
" ofl-fra^Fobd .deal was. reached 
betWeenthc United Nations and - 
-TM^in.December 1996. Under- 
foe de^ Iraq is allowed to sell 
$2b3lbn worthof oil every six 
* ^monfe" ‘tib: -: purchase badly.- 
" needed, food . and medicine - 
. trad#: strict ' UN supervision. ; 


^partnS. has been Hying udder 
7 Tntematibhal sanctions since it, 
myaded. Kuwait; in August 
-i^.-il^.uuirisi^CTd the UN ; 
r'$ah«ipns ■ Committee, 'which 
^Supervises the embargo, has so 
_fer approved 98.7 parent of an/ 

- contracts Jordan fori submitted 

- to be allowed to export goods to 
Iraq: 
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Elections 

■President of the Jordan ’ ' v ''- 
™* Association Seif A 1 
Sharief was reetecied .last 
week. In elections held at the 
Chamber of .Industry*- Mr 
Shanef won by a landslide. - 
He received 155 votes in the 
first ballot. Both Khaiid 
M ah ad in and Bassem 'Sake- 
jaha recieved 58 votes and 
47 votes respectively. 306 
journalists took part in the 
elections. - 

Telephones ■ AiSkarief -■ 

? T!* government seems to be working hard to create a 
highly developed telecommunication infrastructure in Jor¬ 
dan. Minister of Transport Sami Gammoh said that 1016 
new telephone numbers were issued in June and there are 
lots more on the way. It is expected that 16,000 more tele¬ 
phone numbers will be installed this month. 

Two-day weekend 

■ Just as we thought it had disappeared for good in the 
beauracrtic triangle, the issue of a two-day weekend resur¬ 
faced again last week. The Ministry of Administrative 
Development has .been waiting for reports from individual 
ministries on their views about the issue. Nov? the: opin¬ 
ions of officials in each ministry have been gathered and 
are being studied. An earlier-poll conducted by the Minis¬ 
try of Administrative Development showed that 76 per¬ 
cent of employees in the public'sector-supported the idea 
of a two-day weekend, .while 24 percent were against it. It 
was estimated that if the two-day weekend was imple¬ 
mented it would save the treasury up to 17*5 million a 
year. . 


Jerash Festival 

* The Jerash Festival. for 
Arts and Culture will nm-23 
July—8 August Director of 
the Festival Akram Masar- 
wah. said that. the event 
important to the nati on and 
to the Arab World in general. 
In a press conference - last- 
week he said that 1439 art- . 
ists (including 87 poets, and 
42 groups from 30 countries) 
are taking part in the festi- ■ 
val. Among the .top artists 
performing are singers Mar- 



Esng Hussein of Jordan, Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak and Palestinian President Yasser Arafat met in Cairo this 
week to discuss the deadlock in the Middle East peace process. The three leaders urged Israel to “ immediately ” give up 
its expansion plans for Jerusalem. 
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Poverty is main reason 
for child labor in Jordan 
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Al Nahdah closed ' 

■ It seems , that Al Nahdah. - the mouthpiece: of the 

National Constitutional Party (NCP), will be closed down 
until further, notice.; NCP General; Secretary; Abdel' Hadi: 
Al Majalli, said tbfe weekly _js closing down temporarily ' 
because of human' and financial resource problems. The 
offices of Al Nahdah are being closed down and are being' 
transferred to . the party headquarters, according , to Al 
S.abqsL ’ ■_ .. '.1 , ... 

Water - 

■ Minister of Water. Mnnthir Hadadin says that contacts 
with Tapan and Germany ait being.developed to allow 
them to participate in a-project to bring drrakwg water 
from tbe Jordan Valley to Amman. The project costs JD 
150 million. The Japanese, government has already stated 
that it would be wilting to grant S71 million towards this 
project, which' wilFtake three years to_complete. Haddadih 
says we pump 440 mem from our resources' despite the - 
fact that our reserve capacity is only 275 mem- He pointed 
out that this, is why his Ministry his refused to give out 
licences to dig new wells. He added that, the Mtaisby is 
already in the process of renewing die water infrastructure 
in Jordan which costs $200 million.-He reassured people 
that by the year 2002 all water problems will be solved. 

Child dies - * - 

■ Something horrific happened the other day in Jenin Al 
Safat near Iibid. A cow trampled on a 12-year-old.The 
child immediately wens into a coma; and was rushed to 
hospital in Dir Abi Saeed but died shortly afterwards. 

- • 

Taxi driver shot 

■ The corpse joT a taxi driver was found this week in the. 
woods of Naour. Tbe driver, 25, "was Shot twice, and was 
found lying dead not far from his car. The autopsy, con¬ 
cluded that the body was shot in the chest and stomach. 

Cooperation - - 

■ Captain Jasser.Ziyad Of the Civil Aviation Authority 
(CAA) said that it is likely that there would be coopera¬ 
tion between Jordan and Israel in the field of aviation 
maintenance. He said that Jordan has sOready agreed that it 
would be possible to service Israeli planes in Jordan's air¬ 
ports. It appears that the CAA in Jordan was responding to 
a request for this service from the : Israeli Civil Aviation 

A Meanwhile, Iraqi newspapers. reported that the UN 
Sanctions Committee'has rejected a Jordanian request to 
service six Iraqi civil planes that have been standing at 

Queen Alia International Airport since 1991y 


By Ibtisam Awadat 

Star Staff Writer 

IN DOWNTOWN Amman, 
even during school hours, 
you'll-find children below the 
age of 10 pushing heavy carts 
or selling useless items. 

In more industrial areas, like 
Al Wehdat, a 14 year old boy 
is responsible' for the entire 
check up on your car—he 
worics full-time as an assistant 
mechanic. The problem is 
widespread in Jordan.'. 

The. definition . of Child 
Labor according' to the 
international Labor 

Organization (Q.O) is work 
which is detrimental to toe 
physical, psychological, or 
intellectual well-being of the 
child, , 

“Statistics show that there 
are more -than 250 million 
children in the world who can 
be considered economically 
active,” said Ibrahim Al Sous. 

- assistant secretary. general of 
the- .-International Labor 
Oiganization (TLO). 

“Tbe organization has three 
main considerations in mind 
when talking about child 
labor.'’ Under die chairmanship 
of Mr Hamdi Tabbain, fust 
there is the humanitarian angle 
■to improve the condition of the 
places they art working in." 
The . two other angles, 
according to Mr Al Sous, who 
is toe ELO’s regional director 
in Beirut, are . socio-political 
and economic. . 

“Studies and surveys earned 
out internationally prove that 
the main motive for children 
entering the workforce is 
poverty," said Dr Taleb Rifoi, 
deputy- regional. director of 
ILO, He pointed out that a 
child may contribute between 
20-25 percent of their income 
. to their family's budget. 

During toe workshop held 
under toe patronage of Her 
Majesty Queen Noor, toe 
National Task Force for 
Children (NTFC) in 
collaboration with toe Ministry 
of Labor and toe ILO 
formulated a Flan of Action on 
Child Labor. 

A study conducted by Dr 
Janet Abboud from the 
Research and Database Unit at 
the NTFC, revealed toe extent 
of child labor in Jordan in spite 
of toe - numerous laws, 
prohibiting work for children 
-under the age of. 16. However 
through tbe years, the number 
of children in the labor market 
has ' varied according to 
economic conditions in society. 

“About 31 percent of the 


chosen sample—337 boys and 
girls—in thel997 study, said 
that working-to contribute to 
the family's earnings was on 
top of the list."' said Dr 
Abboud. Only 24 percent said 
they just worked during the 
summer holidays. 

Educational institutions may 
also be partly responsible for 
dong little to encouraging a 
‘school culture.' 

If child labor is taken as an 
. accepted fact, work conditions 
are not providing toe minimum 
levels of security, health, or 
h uman dignity required. 

“We were informed that 
children had no days off. 
According to our distribution of 
areas, in refugee camps 43 
percent work without rest, 26 
percent in poverty pockets and 
. 25 percent in industrial areas.” 
Dr Abboud concluded that 32 
percent of children had no rest 
periods and worked long hours, 
sometimes exceeding 12 hour* 
shifts. 

Jordan ratified. the 
International Convention on the 
Rights of tbe Child in 1984 and 
in 1991, respectively. 
Nevertheless, officials, parents, 
and employers still sympathize 
with and respond to toe 
innocent faces of children 
selling or begging in the streets 
-and offer them charity or buy 
some of their goods. This only 
increases the dilemma in the 
-long run. 

Last year, ministry workers 
found out that 60-70% of 
children arrested for loitering 
or begging, were not members 
of needy or poor families,” Dr 
Mohammad Kheir Mamser, 
Minister of Social 
Development - said. Many 
children had turned into 
professional beggars, playing 
on peoples' sympathy to make 
a quick buck. 

"But toe ministry is uying 
hard to tackle the problem by 
taking children into care if they 
do not receive proper attention 
in their homes, and by running 
programs on awareness 
directed at parents. 

The Jordanian Labor Law 
stipulates the prohibition of 
child labor under die age of 16 
and under the age of 17 in 
dangerous areas that could 
expose juveniles to harm. 
Ultimately, children themselves 
need to give their views and 
take an active part in deciding 
their lives and futures. 
“Children should be informed 
about their rights so that they 
become more aware of their' 
interests," Dr Abboud added. ■ 








Low academic achievement 
School environment 
Lack of desire for education 
Financial need 
Child employment 
Other 


Verbal punishment 
Physical p unishm ent 
Salary cuts 
Warnings 
Dismissal 


48-51% 

10 - 12 % 

4-11% 

4-10% 

1-4% 
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View peace process 

AMMAN (Starj—The issue of expanding toe borders of 
Jerusalem continues to gain momentum in Jordanian 
newspapers. George Haddad, writing in Ad Dustour. 
concentrates on toe European angle. He says that the 
Europeans are busy trying to iron out a formula that would 
be acceptable both to toe Palestinians as well as toe 
Americans. 

Such a formula is an alternative to toe resolution that was 
presented to the Securin' Council by Bahrain on behalf of 
toe Arab Group which states that the Israeli decision is 
illegal. 

The Americans don't warn a resolution that condemns 
Israel, which means that toe Europeans have to work hard 
to come up with a text that would satisfy boto the 
Palestinians and the Americans. 

As far as the Palestinians are concerned, nobody has the 
right to meddle with the Jerusalem issue. The Americans, 
on the other hand, as guarantors of toe Oslo accord )ihe 
writer adds somewhat sarcastically that toe Americans are 
toe “dean and comprehensive partners” to the Arab Israeli 
peace process] want to guarantee toe success of the 
negotiations, arguing that any condemnation of the state of 
toe “chosen" people” would only complicate toe whole 
process. 

In Al Reu, Salah Al Jarar questions toe wisdom of toe 
American position, which opposes any condemnation of toe 
Israelis. He says the Americans have no right to tel! toe 
Palestinians or Arabs what to think or what to condemn or 
not condemn. He fears that there will come a day when toe 
Palestinians, Arabs and toe whole Muslim world are 
ordered to keep silent about what Israel is doing lest it 
hinder the peace process. 

Al Jarar added, again somewhat sarcastically, that had 
the Arab conference taken place last June, toe Americans 
would have probably insisted that Palestinian or Iraqi issues 
not be discussed at all—in case they affected toe peace 
process. 

Writing in Al Aswaq, Dr Hikmat Ajouri took, a slightly 
different slant. He said that toe idea of an Israeli 
referendum on redeployment from toe Palestinian territories 
means that toe current Israeli government have divested 
itself From agreements signed by the former labor 
government. 

He went on to say that toe decision to demographically 
change the city of Jerusalem must be considered as “the 
rape of Palestinian self-rule.” 

The latest decisions, he maintained, are the final nails in 
the coffin of ihe peace process, sealed when toe Israeli 
prime minister first took office.! 
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Foundation. Prince Hamza also attended the ceremony which was held at the theater of the school. 
► how delighted he was to be present at the ceremony, la attendance also was Prince Raed Ben 
\f Education Dr MuntitirAI Masri, other officials. Principal of die school Dr FaOd daman web 
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Our Say. . 


America’s virtual problem 

THE UN General Assembly's vote to upgrade the status of Palestinian rep¬ 
resentation to “virtual statehood" is a small and symbolic victory for the 
people of Palestine whose fate has been linked to the international organiza¬ 
tion since the historic partition resolution was adopted 51 years ago. 

For the people of Palestine virtual statehood, whatever that means, falls 
short of full, or normal, statehood, and most importantly it changes nothing 
on the ground. Virtual or not. the state of Palestine remains imprisoned in 
the belly of the state of Israel. The whole question of Palestine is. in fact, 
and has been for the last half century, in a state of Umbo. This week.'s vote 
is a shy gesture of goodwill by the world organization towards the very peo¬ 
ple whose memorable resolutions had partitioned their land, disjoined their 
nation and took their future from them. 

What is more important than the vote itself is the opposition to it by a 
motley bunch made up of the world’s superpower, the United States, in alli¬ 
ance with tiny Micronesia and the Marshal Islands, and Israel, of course. 
One hundred and twenty-four nations voted in favor of the resolution. 

The United States ostentatious representative to the UN. the virtual Bill 
Richardson called the resolution “a mistake", and that it was “a wrong reso¬ 
lution at the wrong time,” and that such a resolution could “undermine our 
[US] efforts to get the peace process back on track." To hear Mr Richardson 
babbie of US efforts and of right And wrong is an insult to one's intelligence 
and self-respecL especially as we all know what these efforts have amount¬ 
ed to in the last few years. 

It is disturbing that the US still fails to see the comical make-up of its 
anti-Arab alliance in the LIN General Assembly. As far as we're concerned 
we have nothing against the people of Micronesia and the Marshal Islands, 
and we fail to understand why those two states are adamant in their hostility 
to the Palestinian people and their legitimate aspirations. To see Mr Rich¬ 
ardson left with only those two allies in his struggle to defend Israel's inter¬ 
est is not only shameful but despicable as well. 

We don't trust the United States to deliver a just, lasting and comprehen¬ 
sive peace in the Middle East any longer. Its actions belie its promises and 
assurances. Its excuses are pointed like daggers and its blind loyalty to Is¬ 
rael is beyond any doubt and above any interest. While we cannot eject the 
US from having a role in shaping the future of this region, we should at 
least end its monopoly. The current peace^process has lost its credibility 
simply because the sponsor has lost it. The comical alliance of the US, Mi¬ 
cronesia and the Marshal Islands testifies to this.B 
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What ails Hong Kong 


! A year ago it was fireworks and stirring speeches. Today, 
analysts ask if it will be Asia’s next domino. 



Egyptian workers in Cairo package sweets, 6 July, for the religious festival or moulid, 
marking the birthday of the Moslem Prophet Mohammad's birthday. 
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| By Robin Ajelio and Law Siu-lan 
I and reporting by Alejandro Reyes 
| and Assif Shameen 

j BEFORE HE became Chief Executive of 
i Hong Kong, Tung Cbw-hwa had this to 
I say about government intervention in the 
i economy: “It is not an effective way to 
solve problems.” How those words have 
: come back to haunt him. After months of 
watching Hong Kong suffer its worst pain 
! since World War n, Tuiig has ordered his 
| economic mandarins to—yes—intervene. 

On June 22, the Tung administration 
' vowed to postpone government land sales 
: until next March in an effort to stabilize 
, prices and get banks lending again. The 
about-face was part of a S5.7-billion pack¬ 
age of measures, including limited tax- 
: breaks, to help stimulate an economy head- 
- ed for recession. This will push the 
j government into a rare deficit of $2.7 bil- 
■ lion. 

Sitting with a row of grim-faced offi- 
1 ciais, Tung told the beleaguered citizenry: 

J “The Asian crisis has brought a lot of pain 
! and suffering to Hong Kong people. We 
i believe that we are in a critical phase and. 

| therefore, we have to be pragmatic.” 

How pragmatic the stimulus measures ■ 
i are remains to be seen: the reviews are de- 
! cidedly mixed. Tung critics say the policy 
| reversal may lead currency speculators to 
| bet the government will also change its 
> mind about keeping the Hong Kong dollar 
; pegged to the greenback. And few believe 
; the measures will help long-term. “Hong 
Kong passed up a great opportunity to re¬ 
structure and diversify the economy,” says 
ING Barings economist Kevin Chan. “In¬ 
stead of reducing the dependence on prop¬ 
erty, we are betting more money on its re¬ 
vival/' 

Hong Kong, like the rest of Asia, faces 
wrenching adjustment Once the contrac¬ 
tion ends a new and improved Hong Kong 
will, in the sunniest analysis, emerge from 
the wreckage. In the meantime, Hong 
Kongers will be tested as never before, not 
only due to the regional crisis, but because 
the city has become addicted to making a 
quick buck. 

Remember 'When... 

It may seem like a century ago now, but 
last July the mood in Hong Kong was pret¬ 
ty upbeat—there were fireworks^ hiring 
speeches, revelers in the rainy streets. ■ 
Tung bullishly pronounced Hong Kongers 
“masters of our own house.” Despite 
doomsayers who predicted Beijing would 
meddle in the new special administrative 
region and kill the goldengoose, the world 
as Hong Kong knew it did not come to an 
end when the clock struck midnight on 
July 1. 

Even then, however, crisis was brewing 
offshore: one day after the handover’, the 
Thai baht floated free—and thee economic 
dominos began to topple. In Hong Kong 
much was made of strong fundamentals, a 
level playing field and the mammoth re¬ 
serves to protect the dollar peg. The city 
seemed well insulated against the regional 
fallout. But Tung and his team understood 
! that just as the implacable juggernaut of 
globalization had revealed corruption, nep¬ 
otism and collusion elsewhere, it could 
also expose cracks in Hong Kong's econo¬ 
my. Tung had a catch-phrase for his phi¬ 
losophy: “Locate pitfalls when you are 
safe." 

Tung did so during his first policy 
speech in October. “Hong Kong has brok¬ 
en free from the psychological constraints 
of the colonial era.” he said. His vision 
was a Hong Kong with less laissez-faire 
and more government acti¬ 
vism—especially in property’, education 
and welfare. 

Tung made affordable housing his ad¬ 
ministration's defining policy. He pro¬ 
posed to build 85.000 flats a year over a 
half-decade to increase supply, gradually 
bringing down prices, thereby reducing the 
role property plays in the economy.and the 
volatility that engenders. 

Tung's predecessor, the last British gov¬ 
ernor Chris Patten, dubbed the new tack 
“creeping socialism.” But others applaud¬ 
ed. Ore: was Sze Wing-ching. who owns 
Centaline. Hong Kong’s largest real-estate 
agency. ‘The British administration's 
short-sightedness brought many prob¬ 
lems—the property bubble was the most 
detrimental." says Sze. “It had to be cor¬ 
rected. and Tung's platform was heading 
in the right direction.” 

Then, just two weeks after Tong un¬ 
veiled his blueprint, the regional crisis 
spread to Hong Kong. On October 23, 
Black Thursday, speculators raided the 
dollar after Taiwan opted to let its curren¬ 
cy dev alue. Interbank interest rates soared 
to2S0 percent, and the Hang Seng Index 
nose-dived 10.4 percent. The bears came 
out of their caves, the jubilation of the 
handover already forgotten. “High interest 
rates are doses of cyanide.” said legislator 
Tsim Pui-cbung dramatically. “It will kill 
Hocg Kong’s economy." 

To the person in the street it has begun 
io look as though at least parts of Hong 
Kong are indeed dying. Last year people 
lined up a dozen deep ar designer shops; 
now the same boutiques are empty’. Nearly 
three million tourists arrived at Kai Tak 
airport in the first quarter of 1997: for the 
same period this year less than 22 million 
showed up. The city is littered with bank¬ 
rupted retailers, and at a recent flat auc¬ 
tion. estate agents outnumbered buyers. 

Worse still for middle-class homeown¬ 
ers. property prices have kept-sliding. Yet 
for months the clamor for Tung tore-think 
his housing policy fell on deaf eats. Before 
finally announcing a halt to land sales at 
the end of June, the most he could offer 
were platitudes and the assertion that “we 
do not want to see property' prices foil fur¬ 
ther." Not surprisingly, Tung's approval 
rating has tumbled. Around the handover, 
it hit a high of 78 percent; recently his 
score has been scraping along in the 50s. A 
recent survey revelled a decided prefer¬ 
ence for Panen’s stewardship. Thar has gor 
to hurt. 

Is hard work enough? 

Of all Hong Kong cliches, you probably 



Hong Kong now faces greater economic competition from the mainland 


hear this one the most: Hong Kong people 
are adaptable. Yes, they are—or rather 
have been. Over the decades, as the go-go 
city transmogrified from opium exporter to 
maker of plastic flowers to financial ser¬ 
vice center, local entrepreneurs have dem- 
- oastrated a canny ability to keep on top of 
die changes and flourish. Hence,the theory 
goes, they will be able to handle this tran¬ 
sition with their usual aplomb. 

Well, let's examine that. For starters, 
consider what the property economy has 
done to the local psyche. Buying land in 
Hong Kong has, over the years, become a 
state of mind. People plan their lives and 
careers around it. “Here, after 15 years of a 
continuous property boom, real estate has 
become like opium.” says Centaline chief 
Sze. “And the people are addicted.” 

During the boom years, one didn't need 
to be a hotshot fond manager to make a 
million—thousands of people did sobuying 
and selling flats. People like Li Yoen-wah,. 
48. a garment trader who moved to Hong 
Kong from China in 1979.For three years, 
she and her husband toiled away until they 
•could afford a- roof-top -borne for-*HK - 
$30,000 (about $4,600 in 1982). It wasn’t 
much but they planned to move up as soon • 
as they could afford it. 

Then in the mid-SOs. banks, hoping to 
boost pre-handover confidence, began of¬ 
fering 90 percent mortgages. Like thou¬ 
sands of others, the pair jumped on the 
property rocket Thanks to negative real in¬ 
terest rates, pretty soon they were flipping 
real estate like pros. They started a garment 
business—using their flat as collateral. 

It all came to a sudden end earlier this 
year. When property prices fell, credit 
dried up and the business foiled. In the 
end, Li was forced to sell both her flats, at 
a loss of some $300,000. “Now,” she says, 
‘T m a proletariat like my father.” And has 
she learned her lesson? No way! Given the 
chance, she would do it all over again. 

Law student Christopher Wong chuckles 
at such tales. “What caused this irrationali¬ 
ty,” he says, “is a virtual religion built 
around property.” Yet last year, Wong, 
too. felt obliged to buy an apartment. Not 
anymore. “We'll do it when we're finan¬ 
cially ready.” he says. “There is no hurry.” 

Wong. 26, represents the post-baby- 
boom generation that came of age during 
mostly prosperous years. His wait-and-see 
attitude is quite at odtjs with Li, who epito¬ 
mizes an earlier group of adrenaline-fueled 
refugees determined to make money as fast 
as possible. Older people who helped build 
Hong Kong into what it is today look 
askance at the younger generation, who 
seem more keen on being trendy than on 
working hard. And though, the city has be¬ 
come more international over the decades 
English-language proficiency has declined, 
not good for a place that aspires to contin¬ 
ue as middle-man to the mainland. Yet the 
government, in an effort io improve Cantor 
nese instruction, has forced many schools 
to cut bock their English curricula. 

And the go-go mindset has its limita¬ 
tions. too. While daring entrepreneurs kept 
Hong Koug competitive by moving facto¬ 
ries across the border, they did not think to 
move up the value chain into bigh-rech in¬ 
dustries. Quality was mostly sacrificed for 
quick returns and high volumes. 

Tung recognized these deficits, and m 
his maiden policy address announced plans 
to move Hong Kong inm highertechnolo- 
gy. His old friend Tien Chang-lien, former 
president of the University of California at 
Berkeley explains: ‘This does not neces¬ 
sarily mean Hong Kong has to develop 
high-tech industries. A, tot of innovation 
can be Injected into service industries to 
add value.” 

StilL the details are notably sparse. Be¬ 
sides. Hong Kong graduates are not known 
for their creativity. “Good exam results is 
still the cornerstone,” says Victor Lo, who 
runs Innovative and Technology, a multi¬ 
media company. “There are few examples 
where innovators are allowed to achieve 
excellence without compromising costs.” 

In recent years, moreoveranany of Hong 
Kong's best and brightest have put most of 
their energy into property speculation—not 
innovating. Tf we don’t develop a knowl¬ 
edge-based economy." says Executive 
Councilor Raymond Chien. “Hong Kong 
will become like Venice ” In Other words, 
an anachronism. 

The bulls are alive 
If adaptability is the No. 1 Hong Kong cli- 
ch£, then lack of service is the top gripe. ' 
“Out of stock.” or a dismissive wave of tire 
hand is all pan of the local shopping expe¬ 


rience. During the tourism, boom, there 
was a steady stream of visiting shopahol¬ 
ics, and service didn’t much matter. But 
the chief diplomatic embarrassment for the 
Tung administration this past year was the 
revelation .that hotels and retailers were 
gouging Japanese tourists. 

Now that tourism and retailing are tank¬ 
ing, shop-owners must switch their empha¬ 
sis from tourists to home grown custom¬ 
ers—and get them coming back for more. 
Already, there is movement on that front. 
Park’N Shop, Watson's pharmacy and Op¬ 
tical Shop all have new logos, interiors and 
beefed-up product lines. Cashiers even 
. smile on occasion-—honest! 

Pricerite. a 37-store chain that sells a 
household wares, adopted a new logo and 
interior design in one outlet. “Sales imme¬ 
diately went up 10 percent,” says the retail¬ 
er’s gratified CEO Dallas Cheung. Now he 
is considering overhauling the whole chain 

Hints of adaptability already. In fact, in 
' interviews with industry leaders, analysts 
. and government officials, the prognosis for 
Hong Kong is mostly.up-beat.Three days 
after Tjtng-- »Mu >nn ft vi 
age, a survey, .conducted by HongKong’s 
international business community was .re¬ 
leased. The finding: 80 percent of tire par¬ 
ticipants were positive about HongKoug's; 
busfoess enviromneor over the next three 
years. • 

The stated reasons for much of the en¬ 
thusiasm include the continued emphasis 
on rule of law. the city's. strategic location 
and the growing links with foe mainland. 
“Most likely we II see all major Chinese 
companies operating out of Hong Kong.’' 

. sayS Executive Councilor Antony Lenng. 
“And because of this, multinationals will 
want to be in Hong Kong as well: Hong 
Kong still has an edge. The analogy is 
what I would call ‘Manhattan-plus.’” 

Go north, young person __ .. 
Ever since China opened up in 1979, Hong 
Kong has played entrepot between. foe 
world' s 'largest putative market and foe 
rest of the planet. Hong Kong had foe ex¬ 
pertise: foe mainland had.cbeap labor and 
raw resources. But now foe relationship is 
starting to change. Id the old days, for ex¬ 
ample, goods that were cranked oot across 
the border were generally shoddy and re¬ 
quired polishing in Hong Kong before be¬ 
ing re-exported. Now,mainland-produced 
widgets are good enough to travel direct 
In fact, these days, Hoing Kongers are 
swallowing their pride and looking north 
not just for cheap labor but for ideas, too. 
Allan Wong is the chairman of VTech, a 
worid player in electronic toys. He has a 
passion for quality and technologyjnakujg 
him a rare breed in Hong Kong. “In foe ’ 
70s, you could probably get by with hard 
work,” be says. "These days,workmg hard 
is a prerequisite, but it doesn* t guarantee 
you will be successful .The nature.of this 
market means you need the best R&D.” 

The way Woog sees it, a handful of 
quality engineers beats 100 mediocre ones. 
And where does he recruit his peop!e?You 
guessed it: China. VTech runs one of the 
largest R&D teams in foe country. Wong 
pays them well over HKS20.000 ($2,600) 
a month. “Don't expect to get away with 
paying HKS5.000 a month for foe best en¬ 
gineering talent in China," he says. 

More and more Hong Kongers are look¬ 
ing to the mainland for work and educa¬ 
tion. Students are thinking foe same way. 
Civil engineering undergrad Stanley Chan 
is. looking forward to a one-and-a-half- 
month internship In foe Three Gorges Dam 
project “We’ll be staying with interns 
from mainland universities,’' he says: 
“There ..wiD be a lot of exchanges, and I 
can improve my professional knowledge 
while practicing Mandarin." More than 
half of Chan’s Hong Kong University rfa ss 
is prepared to fake up employment on foe 
mainland, i 

The school's China affairs officer Isa¬ 
bella Wong has noticed a marked shift in 
attitudes since the handover. "Students 
used to see China as corrupt and back?? 
ward,” she says. “Going required special 
hardship allowances. But not . any more. 
They realize they will soon compete with 
mainland, youths for job opportunities.” ' 
What a rich irony. A year ago touch of 
foe world -was convinced the handover 
would be foad for Hong Kong. Yet it is 
Chma, by holding die: line on the renminbi 
and offering fresh opportunities, that is 
keeping what is arguably its most impor¬ 
tant city buffered from the crudest eco¬ 
nomic winds, And that, at least, must give 
Tung some peace of mind. ■ 
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by 

Khairi Janbek 

National 
Unity 

MUCH HAS been made 
about national unity m our 
conn tty. We forget, howev¬ 
er that national unity not 
something that can be con¬ 
structed according to the 
whims of individuals.; It 
simply exists and this is re¬ 
vealed in the daily interac¬ 
tion of Jordanians from dif¬ 
ferent roots and origins. 

’ To ascribe adjectives of 

identity, origin and region¬ 
alism to our understanding 
of unity, lacks perspective 
just as trees are stuck to 
people, and birds are fixed 
in the sJty in a Persian mini¬ 
ature—without morion or 

life. . . 

Jordan's national unity is 
based on belonging to 
land—a reality that does 
not require any justifica¬ 
tion. Jordan belongs to 
whoever belongs to it and 
they do not require a badge 
of identification. Through¬ 
out the rough and tumble, 
our nation fused its notion 
of unity, maintaining in foe 
course of its history the aim 
of Arab unity, the glory of 
moderate Islam, and the 
right of ihe Palestinian peo¬ 
ple to self-determination. 

No Jordanian is likely to 
disagree about national 
aims and aspirations under 
the Hashemite ethos of one 
Jordanian family. Undoubt¬ 
edly, we fore many collec¬ 
tive challenges such os eco¬ 
nomic hardship, intellectual 
renaissance. and the 
strengthening of political 
pluralism, but our identity 
as Jor danians is very clear 
—amongst ourselves and 
to the world. 

A country like ours, 
which sets the stage in the 
Arab world for multi-party 
democracy, tolerance, and 
co-existence of faiths, can 
confidently absorb a few 
diversions along the way. 

Our jealously guarded 
progress towards a better 
future, however, has pro¬ 
voked a national mentality 
which believes that crises 
are inextricably linked with 
change and renovation. The 
igpk of a crisis, has made a 
few 1 within our' country 
contrive their own. This al¬ 
lows stagnating mentalities ‘ 
to thrive—a seemingly in¬ 
tellectual leadership and an 
til-informed constituency 
|" coexisting in a way which 
is reminiscent of a TV pro¬ 
gram. where anger and ma¬ 
levolent emotions are re¬ 
quired for high ratings and 
to vent popular frustrations. 

. The state is not a media 
program, and neither is it 
run by rumors or hearsay 
by people who act as if 
they are exiled in their own 
country. A sense of belong¬ 
ing is governed by objec¬ 
tive factors based oa reali¬ 
ty, and subjective factors 
based on simple buman de¬ 
sires and emotions. 

Such factors have never 
been the monopoly of one 
region, or one sort of peo¬ 
ple. Our national unity is 
not a negation, but rather 
an affirmation and those 
who think in terms of nega¬ 
tion need to examine their 
socds for their sense of be¬ 
longing. and not allow their 
private ambitions stand in 
foe way of the development 
of our country and people. 
Those who are most loyal 
to Jordan do not wish to 
see it in triuble. 

The geographic and his¬ 
torical links that tie both 
banks of the river Jordan, - 
have -awarded a special 
place to Jordanian- 
Palestmian relations on foe 
West Bank. Therefore, foe 
Hashemite Kingdom’s re- 
Abilities towards foe 
pied Territories have 
always been qualitatively 
different to other Arab na¬ 
tions' responsibilities to¬ 
wards die Palestinian ques¬ 
tion. Now that the PNA is a 
teality. and there is an inde¬ 
pendent Palestinian-Israeli 
peace (rack. Jordan neither 
competes for people nor for 
territory with any side. The 
future of any arrangement 
that takes place between 
foe two banks of foe Jordan 
will be determined by the 
nature of the entity that 
emerges from foe final stat¬ 
us negotiations, by foe wOj 
of both the Jordanian peo¬ 
ple and foe' Pales tinians of 
the PNA territory. Every 
state adjusts to particular 
^nosing realities, but na- 
tiomti unity is not a foctor 
in this adjustment, for each 
individual in this case will 
be free to adopt the nation¬ 
ality of their choice.- Cer* 
fcatiy there are steps foar 
1 to be taken in order to 
e nhan ce equal opportuni¬ 
ties among an Jordanian 

dozens, but also it is ira- 
P^tent, K> remember that 

profession.* 
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B The Higher Committee 
in charge of preparing for 
*e first Conference for 
Jordanian businessman 
and investors, met under 
the chairmanship of Mr 
Hazndi Tab bain, to dis¬ 
cuss steps to attract Jorda¬ 
nian participants from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world. 
The committee aims to 
brief them about on the 
investment 'environment 
in Jordan andhighlight 
legal and administrative 
measiucs to provide 
incentives to the private 
sector to take a more 
active role in develop¬ 
ment enterprises. 

The committee also 
approved the promoti onal 
program for the venue, ft 
is intended, to encourage 
Jordanian companies to 
participate in the confer¬ 
ence, the first of its kind, 
in Jordan. 

■ Pre-tax net profits of 
Amman-Cairo Bank 
stood at JD 7.53 million 
in 1997. This year earn¬ 
ings reached about JD 
3.88 million, showing a 
rise of 6% compared with 
1996. Distributable prof¬ 
its totaled JD 7.09 mil¬ 
lion. The bank’s balance 
sheet for last year was 
□early JD 788.5 milli on, 
an increase of 12.6% 
compared to 1996. Share¬ 
holders rights recorded a 
growth of more than JD 
3.1 million to reach JD 
28.2 million. Clients’ 
deposits are up 16% on 
last year to JD 674.06 
million and the net. reve¬ 
nue of interest rates and 
commissions reached JD 
28.4 million.. • 

jjL’. Xhe‘,,xatiQvi?f. 
Jordanian shares in share¬ 
holding - companies 
reached about 40% last 
April, compared with 
38% at' the beginning of 
the year. Available statis¬ 
tics issued by ..the 
Amman Financial Market 
revealed that non- 
Jordanian transactions 
reached about JD 60 SL 
million in the first three 
months this year against 
JD 32.5 miftion in the 
same period last year. 
Overall purchases made 
by non-Jordanian inves¬ 
tors were in the region of- 
ID 223 million from last 
May to the. beginning of 
this year. 
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■ The World R»nt- 
approved a $67 million 
Joan to finance dtree Jor¬ 
dan projects jacloding 
tounst development enter-. 

pnses, the infrastructure | 
development project in 
civil institutions and an 
enterprise ' to deal with 
tuning and labor. The 
loans are donated at-an 
annual interest rate of 6%. 
Tms is compared with 
overall loans of $120 mil- 
bon -and $140 million in 
1996 and -1997 
lively. 


Construction sector faces hard times 


ByJQhamSadeq *7' ' 

Star Skiff Writer ; > 

ANALYSTS ARGUk tfcat the ; _ 
constructioo sector is a barom¬ 
eter for. die whole-economy. If 
this viol sector suffers rfirotn 
problems or is depleted,. the 
. effects reverberate. ; 

For the past fonr. years, the 
construction industry ■ has 
slumped, most iroticeably. in 


allow for arbitration and com¬ 
pensation in case of fluctuation 
in international prices of mate¬ 
rials or currencies," said the 
President of Iordan's Contrac- 
.tore Association (JCA), Mr 
Wael Touqan. 

Another obstacle is mal¬ 
practice by some of the minis¬ 
tries and the Audit Bureau. 
“We believe that all construc¬ 
tion activities should be 


the. last two . years. Statistics, - referred to the specialized Min- 


however, have overestimated 
the degree of theapparent 
recession in this sector. - 
. ft is reported thar the overall 
value of the national construc¬ 
tion sector was JD 1325 rail-, 
lion, JD J196 mil lion jahd JD 
905 million in 1995. J996 and 
.1997, respectively. Analysts 
point our that the problem is 
that the sector has the capacity 
to carry out projects .to the 
value of JD 3 billion but is 
only, reaching a target of ..JD 
905 million. 

“Construction activity has 
declined dramatically, over the 
past two yeans. Among the' 
obstacles feeing this sector'is 
the “contract” which does not 


isrry of Public Works and 
,rHousing as the best reference 
for all contractual and technical 
• aspects,” he added, 

Mr Salt! At Zoubi, owner of 
.a contracting company and 
member of die JCA, defended 
contractors, stating, “Today we 
.operate at only 10 percent of 
our actual capacity.. According 
to the latest figures released by 
the Amman Greater Municipal- 
" ity, . only. about one million 
. square meters have so far been 
licensed for construction, 

: although the average is 4.5 mil¬ 
lion square meters,** he said. 

. Most construction activity is 
carried out m the summer, and 
licences-are sought well in 




Iraqi Oil Minister Amer .Mohammed Rashid 
exchanges: documents with his. Jordanian counter¬ 
part .Mohammed Saleh al-Hurum, following the 
signing of a deal in Baghdad, S July. The deed cov¬ 
ered plans for the. construction of a 750km od pipe¬ 
line between the two countries. 

• " ■ ■: 1 • . • -. AFP photo 


Jordanian construction firms need to compete more effectively with foreign contractors 

advance. Some attribute the 
worsening situation to the exis¬ 
tence of unlicensed contractors, 
while others criticize the domi¬ 
nation of foreign companies 
and contractors in this impor¬ 
tant sector. 

Engineer Rnouf Shadeed, 
director of the United Engineers 
Contracting Esl disagreed that 
the issue of unlicensed contrac¬ 
tors is the problem. “In a coun¬ 
try which follows the strategy 
of the free economy or the free 
market, we can’t prevent any 
national contractor or investor 
from investing his money in 
any way he finds it profitable.** 
he said. 

This also applies to foreign 
investors. Jordan is preparing to 
gam membership of the World 
Trade Organization, which will 
give free access to outside 
investors. “Instead of blaming 
foreign companies for their 
domination of the construction 
market, we should lay a sound 
base for developing this sector 
to meet the new challenges,** 

Mr Shadeed added. 

But- some contractors still 
stress that foreign contractors 
delay malting due payments to 
local firms and the loner are 
forced to keep silent “Contrac¬ 
tors are forced to deal with for¬ 
eign counterparts, often at min¬ 
imum profit after meeting their 
financial obligations to their 
workers in the field,” said Mr 
Al Zoubi. 

Other contractors say that 
big tenders and projects are 


mainly awarded to foreign con¬ 
tractors. who operate" freely 
and without supervision or con¬ 
trol. However, foreign contrac¬ 
tors cannot carry out projects 
in the kingdom without sub¬ 
contracting to local firms or 
giving them at least a 25 per¬ 
cent share of a project. 

According to the Investment 
Promotion Law. in some sec¬ 
tors. foreign investors ore 
allowed to own 100 percent of 
their enterprises. Some sectors 
arc excluded from ibis law. 
however, and the construction 
sector is one of them. 

Mr Shadeed said that foreign 
companies would not be able 
to carry out their projects with¬ 
out the help and participation 
of local ones, so there is no 
need to mention this in the law. 

[f the situation in (he con¬ 
struction sector is as critical as 
people say. then contractors 
will have to combine their 
efforts and create larger com¬ 
panies to face outside competi¬ 
tion. 

Mr Shadeed stressed that 
mergers and coalitions must be 
-formed to compete with for¬ 
eign companies. “By cooperat¬ 
ing with them through joint 
ventures we can upgrade our 
standards and benefit from 
their high-technology. By 
meeting these goals, our con¬ 
struction industry could regain 
its strength and we could even’ 
export our construction exper¬ 
tise. especially to neighboring 
countries," he said. 


Local contractors say that 
foreign contracting companies 
violate the JCA Law by own¬ 
ing more than a 60 percent 
stake in the overall construc¬ 
tions market. 

Mr Shadeed said that this 
should serve as a motive for 
local contractors to act immedi¬ 
ately and prove they are up to 
the challenge. He added that it 
is imperative that decision 
makers and legislators push our 
construction firms to export 
their expertise. 

Sharing this view is Mr Al 
Zoubi. who say that it is impor¬ 
tant to market Jordan's con¬ 
struction abilities and skills 
abroad through government 
trade agreements. 

Lower House deputy Mr 
Khalil Attiyah. himself a mem¬ 
ber of the JCA. also admits that 
the contracting sector is going 
through hard times and added 
that deputies are doing their 
best to meet contractors 
demands and get them the sup¬ 
port they need from legislators. 

Mr Al Zoubi. head of the 
Public Relations Committee in 
the Islamic Countries Contrac¬ 
tors' Associaton, promised that 
he will do his utmost to gel 
approval to hold the commit¬ 
tee's next meeting in Jordan. 
He believes that marketing Jor¬ 
dan's construction industry 
widely will do a great deal to 
help put an end to the current 
slump. ■ 
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relations upbeat 


Amman (Star)—Jordan-Saudi 
economic relations are. upbeat 
th i s week.. Minister of Indus-, 
try and Trade Dr Hani Mallei 
and his' 'Saudi counterpart 
Osama Al Faqih opened the . 
Second Saudi Products Exhi¬ 
bition in Amman on Satur¬ 
day- / 

The' six-day ' exhibition 
aims al . better acquainting 
Jordanians with Saudi prod¬ 
ucts, increasing sales in this 
country and enhancing eco- : 
Hotnic and trade ties between:. 
Jordan and . Saudi Arabia. 

The volume of Jordanian 
exports, to Saiidi Arabia, 
reached JD’ 141 last year 
whereas the volume of 
imports amounted to JD 110. 

Dr Mulqi said that Saudia 
Arabia is now a major trading 
partner with Jordan. In a joint 
press conference, Mulqi 
hailed the trade agreements 
between the two countries as 
positive. "The idea is to fur¬ 
ther - develop relations 
between the. two countries 
and break down barriers that 
obstruct- the expansion of 
trade -relations. 

Faqeeh said that his visit 
to Jordan is an opportunity to 
review trade cooperation with 
Jordan, stressing that rela¬ 
tions between countries 
should, proceed oh the prem¬ 
ise that both sides benefit 
The Saudi Minister was 
also received by His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Has- 



Dr Hani MaUd and Osama Al Faqih open the 2nd Saudi Products Exhibition in Amman 


sah and later met with Prime 
Minister Abdel Sal am Majali 
to discuss bilateral relations 
and joint investments. Dr 
Majali praised the current 
state of Jordanian-Saudi rela¬ 
tions but called for fiuther 
cooperation and joint invest¬ 
ment in all economic sectors.- 
The Prime Minister also 
suggested that a feasibility 
study should be carried out to 
assess the possibility of 
reviving the Hijazi railway, 
whicb would farther increase 
trade between the two coun¬ 


tries. The railway would also 
transport passengers, espe¬ 
cially during the pilgrimage 
season. 

Dr Osama Faqih told 
reporters after the meeting 
with the Prime Minister that 
they discussed the idea of 
activating a free trade 
exebange agreement that 
would accelerate the setting 
up of an Arab free trade zone. 

The Saudi Minister said the 
two sides stressed the need 
> for greater coordination and 
data exchange to facilitate 


the standardisation of specifi¬ 
cations. This would ease the 


flow of goods between the 
two sides. 

Furthermore, a draft trans¬ 
port agreement has been 
reached, which will be final¬ 
ized by the joint Saudi- 
Jordanian committee before 
the end of this year, he said. 

President of the Council of 
Saudi Chamber of Commerce, 
Khalid Al Zamil, said that Jor¬ 
danian and Saudi businessmen 
signed various trade deals dur¬ 
ing their meetings Saturday. 

In a statement to the Jordan 
News Agency on Sunday, Al 
Zamil descrived the trade and 
transport agreement as impor¬ 
tant, adding that it would 
reflect positively on business¬ 
men from both countries. 

AJ Zamil expressed the 
hope that trade exchange 
between Jordan and 5audi 
Arabia will increase, noting 
that Jordan is an important 
trade partner for Saudi Arabia. 
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Growth figures arouse controversy. 

REALITY SOMETIMES hurls, but this can be healthy 
if it helps people to focus and find solutions to the prob¬ 
lem at hand. 

The information disclosed by Mr Kamal Darweesh. 
one of the deputies of (he World Bank <WB). regarding 
the real growth figures of the Jordanian econ¬ 
omy—which contradicted official estimates in Jor¬ 
dan—has been received with mixed reactions among 
officials, economic experts and even the man in the 
street. The governmental declared growth ratio was 5.2 
percent for 1996 and 5.3 percent for 1997. whereas the 
World Bank statistics reveal a growth ratio of only 1 
and 3 percent respectively. 

Whenever official figures attempt to glorify the Jor¬ 
danian economic performance, experts repeatedly criti¬ 
cize them arguing that the figures are misleading. Often, 
official figures are based on ‘bubble figures', which 
ignore factors such as the rising unemployment Many 
cynics point out that if such growth ratios arc true, it 
should be reflected in people's pockets. However, we 
all know the situation is different, with the rich getting 
richer and the poor getting poorer, and despite this, offi¬ 
cials continue to praise the performance of the econ¬ 
omy. 

Director of the Statistical Deportment at the Planning 
Ministry, Dr Abdul Razak Buni Hani. specifically staled 
that the government had not intended to mislead people 
or hide the facts. He said that his Ministry will be intro¬ 
ducing more scientific methods, with the intention of 
producing estimates of greater accuracy in the future. 
New quarterly statistics are expected very soon. 

Why such a difference between declared and actual 
figures? Are they politicized or not? Dr Bani Hani 
attributed the newly declared poor growth ratios to the 
general economic recession prevailing in the region, us 
well os the consequences of the Gulf war and the addi¬ 
tional burdens that it placed on Jordan. The difficulty in 
marketing products outside Jordan, is another factor, 
especially in the Palestinian territories where Israel is 
puning obstacles in front of Jordanian exports and hin¬ 
dering the exchange of goods. The restrictions and eco¬ 
nomic sanctions imposed on Iraq by ihe United Nations 
after 1991. are also hindering the exchange of goods 
between these two countries. 

But the picture is not all gloom. Some economic 
experts who share Dr Bani Hani's view—that the whole 
region is suffering from recession—say that the Jorda¬ 
nian economy is recovering from its ailments. The rate 
of inflation has dropped from 6 percent to 3 percent and 
the foreign reserves at the Central Bank of Jordan have 
reached $1.7 billion, indicating a healthy economy. 
Some distortions do exist, but optimism argue that time 
will prove that the Jordanian economy is moving on the 
right track. ■ 



# BritishBank’s interest-free loan competition was won 
by Mr Khalid Darwish Bajak. The lucky winner 
received his valuable prize recently from BritishBank’s 
Chief Executive Officer, Mr John Pascoe. 
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Mahathir may seek IMF help 


By Sheila McNulty 

MAHATHIR MOHAMAD, 
the Malaysian prime minister, 
said yesterday the country 
might be forced to seek aid 
from the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, backtracking on ear¬ 
lier vows never to accept IMF 
assistance. 

“Until now we did not need 
IMF help because we have 
taken some measures (o help 
the economy," Dr Mahathir 
said. “However, if we still can¬ 
not solve the economic prob¬ 
lems, maybe one day we will 
have to bow to the IMF.” Dr 
Mahathir's comments reflected 
a new-found awareness of the 
depths of Malaysia's economic 
problems. His insistence that 
Malaysia had nor been seri¬ 
ously affected by the regional 
crisis dissolved when (he cen¬ 
tral bonk recently announced 
the economy contracted by an 
annual 1.8 percem in the fust- 
quarter. Even foreign econo¬ 
mists had been led to believe 
the situation was not that dire. 

Bui as the crisis has deep¬ 
ened in recent months, banks 
have sharply cut lending to 
keep from adding to mounting 
had loans. Currency and share 
prices continue to deteriorate 
as investors remain unsure how 
(he authorities intend to revive 
growth. 

In the past 12 months Dr 


Mahathir has blamed the east 
Asian financial crisis on for¬ 
eigners conspiring to under¬ 
mine regional economies. He 
has dismissed calls for internal 
reform and accused the IMF of 
aggravating the problems of 
neighbouring countries that 
have implemented its reforms 
by cutting wages, workers and 
shutting companies. "For them 


[the IMF], the suffering of the 
employees is unimportant." he 
said. “It is only important for 
them to revive the economy 
through reduced spending." 

Although Dr Mahathir per¬ 
mitted his deputy and finance 
minister. Anwar Ibrahim, to 
follow IMF advice to keep 
interest rates high,, in addition 
to cutting spending, economists 


say he was not prepared for the 
pressure this would put on 
companies and the Malaysian 
people. 

Dr Mahathir has elevated his 
economic adviser. Daim Zai- 
nuddin. to the cabinet to focus 
on the economy and .start dis¬ 
mantling Mr Anwar's poli¬ 
cies.! 
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Israeli leaders blame each 
other for stalled peace 


Arabisation law fuels tensions 
between Algerian government 
and linguistic minorities 


By Rebecca Trounson 

JERUSALEM—Prime Minis¬ 
ter Benjamin Netanyahu and 
leaders of Israel's political 
opposition this week bitterly 
accused one another of lying 
to the Israeli people and the 
international community 
about the Middle East peace 
process. 

In a special session of the 
Israeli parliament, lenders of 
the opposition Labor and 
Meretz parties launched their 
fiercest attack to date on 
Netanyahu, calling the prime 
minister a liar whose “deceit¬ 
ful maneuvering” is bringing 
the country closer to war, not 
peace, with the Palestinians. 

Netanyahu, in turn, who 
was making his first address 
(o lawmakers on the peace 
process in seven months, 
charged that Labor, during 
ns years in power, gave 
secret promises to the Pales¬ 
tinians and Syrians that his 
government has been forced 
to negate. 

“Don’t talk to us about 
credibility.” the Israeli 
leader said, wagging his fin¬ 
ger at opposition members. 
He advised them to bow their 
heads “in shame.” 

Netanyahu also reiterated 
recent statements that the 
Palestinian leadership, not 
that of Israel, is to blame for 
the lack of progress toward 
peace. 

For nearly 16 months, 
negotiations between Israel 


and the Palestinians have 
been at an impasse, bogged 
down in an atmosphere of 
mutual anger and suspicion 
that began with Israeli settle¬ 
ment building in traditionally 
Arab East 'Jerusalem and 
deepened with several deadly 
Palestinian bombings inside 
Israel. A recent U.S. initia¬ 
tive to revive the talks also 
appears stalled. 

Monday’s recriminations, 
which followed several 
recent high-level attacks on 
Netanyahu and bis policies, 
reinforced a growing sense 
among some politicians and 
analysts here that the prime 
minister, caught between 
hard-liners and moderates 
even wjihin his own coali¬ 
tion. may be unable to com¬ 
mit himself to turning over 
more land to the Palestinians. 

“The government is 
trapped in a bunker-like men¬ 
tality. and Netanyahu lives in 
it like a prisoner,” Nahum 
Barnea. one of Israel’s most 
respected columnists, wrote 
in Monday's daily Yediot 
Ahoronot. 

Netanyahu was forced to 
address Monday’s parliament 
session after the Labor Party 
collected signatures from 
one-third of the 120 legisla¬ 
tors. demanding a debate on 
the peace process. The angry, 
often personal, speeches 
were yet another reminder of 
the depths to which Middle 
East peacemaking has 
plunged since Israel and the 


Palestinians signed their first 
interim agreement rive years 
ago-. 

In his comments Monday, 
Labor Party leader Ehud 
Barak sought to capitalize on 
what many Israelis arc call¬ 
ing a growing credibility 
problem for Neianyahu after 
recent accusations of decep¬ 
tion leveled against him 
directly by President Ezer 
Weizman and indirectly by 
some of his own political 
allies, including Cabinet 
Minister Ariel Sharon. 

The opposition leader said 
that Netanyahu, during his 
two years in power, has frit¬ 
tered away much of the inter¬ 
national goodwill Israel 
gained after signing peace 
accords with the Palestinians 
in 1993 and 199S, and later 
with Jordan. Barak ticked off 
the names of foreign and 
Israeli leaders he said no 
longer believe Netanyahu. 

“(Palestinian Authority 
President) Yasser Arafat is 
not willing to talk to you. 
Bill Clinton does not return 
your calls. (US Secretary of 
State) Madeleine Albright is 
tired of your empty words. 
(Jordan's) King Hussein 
refuses to speak with you. 
(Egyptian President Hosni) 
Mubarak doesn't answer. 
The ilsraeli) president is not 
prepared to help you,” Barak 
said. Weizman, Israel's 
outspoken president, last 
week urged Netanyahu to 
call for early elections, in bis 


strongest public statement issue in Monday's rancorous 
yet of frustration over the debate, branding Netanyahu 


Wagner’s music 
sounds a dissonant 
note in Israel 


By Ann LoLordo 

JERUSALEM—As a doctoral student in 
New York, Yehudi; Etzion fell captive to 
the music of Richard Wagner, a favorite of 
Adolf Hitler. Seduced by the 19th-century 
German composer’s harmonic language, his 
symphonic writing, she attended every per¬ 
formance she could of his operas. 

Today. Etzion is a musicology professor 
in Israel. She teaches Wagner in her classes, 
explaining his influence on this century’s 
great composers. But Etzion knows that 
Wagner's music evokes haunting memories 
for many of her fellow Israelis, the survi¬ 
vors of the Nazi death camps. For this rea¬ 
son. she opposes bringing his works to the 
Jewish state, a question being debated once 
again here. 

“I would not stage Wagner as long as it 
can offend people.” said Etzion, a professor 
at Bar Ilian University near Tel Aviv. "It's a 
little premature to stage Wagner in Israel 
now.” Etzion's feelings reflect the conun¬ 
drum facing the stewards of Israel's opera 
company. Recently, the music director of 
the New Israeli Opera proposed lifting the 
country's self-imposed performance ban on 
Wagner's works. As in the past, the sugges¬ 
tion provoked strong feelings and emotional 
outbursts. 

“Leave us Holocaust survivors alone with 
this playing of Wagner," Shevach Weiss, an 
Israeli lawmaker who lived as a child in 
Nazi-occupied Poland, said during a legisla¬ 
tive hearing on the issue. “Let us go to our 
world and die. and then you can play Wag¬ 
ner as much as you want." 

The debate goes beyond the issues of 
artistic expression and cultural sensitivity. It 
speaks to the nature of Israeli society , its 
roots and aspirations. Israel annually 
remembers the Holocaust victims in a 
national day of mourning. As many of the 
country's Holocaust survivors near the end 
of their lives. Israel's once-strained relation¬ 
ship with Germany has evolved into one of 
allied nations. Today, the modern Jewish 
state trades regularly with Germany, its citi¬ 
zens vacation there and Israeli taxi drivers 
prefer Mercedes. 

For decades, performing Wagner's music 
in Israel has been taboo because of its asso¬ 
ciation with the Third Reich. Wagner wrote 
several anti-Semitic tracts years before Hit¬ 
ler was born. But it was the composer's 
epic, lavish operas that Hitler and his fol¬ 
lowers publicly embraced. Wagner was 
played often at Nazi party events and. along 
with other composers, in the concentration 
camps. The music came to symbolize the 
Nazi regime's grand evil plan. Although an 
occasional Wagner piece plays on Israel's 
publicly funded radio station, the music 
remains a potent symbol 50 years after the 
country's founding. 

During a June 6 panel discussion on Wag. 
ner. sponsored by the New Israeli Opera 
Company, the audience shouted down the 
moderator when told a visiting baritone 
would sing a selection from ‘'The Flying 
Dutchman.” “Rape!” cried one participant. 
The performance was scrapped. Past 
attempts to perform Wagner in Israel’s con¬ 
cert halls met a similar fate. 

The Israel Philharmonic scheduled a 
piece for its 1966 season, but opposition 
kept it off the program. In 1981, Zubin 
Mehta, the Philharmonic's popular. Indian- 
born conducror. explained to an audience 
one evening that the orchestra’s encore 
would be a selection from Wagner's “Tris¬ 


tan and Isolde." . u , 

Those offended by the piece were invited •" 
to leave, but do one did. As Mehta started 
the prelude, some in the crowd began shout¬ 
ing. The orchestra eventually finished the 
performance—to loud applause. But the fol¬ 
lowing night, a tumult ensued. Mehta 
recalled in a 1991 interview with the Los 
Angeles Times. The conductor said he 
stopped the concert. 

In 1991, conductor Daniel Barenboim, an 
Israeli born in Argentina, set out to bring 
Wagner to Israeli concert-goers. To promote 
artistic expression, for the sake of music in 
Israel, the world-famous pianist said Wag¬ 
ner should be played inlsrael. 

The majority of Philharmonic musicians 
supported him. The orchestra decided to 
first poll its 36,000 subscribers. The sugges¬ 
tion got a 70 percent approval rate, but the 
Philharmonic felt the 30 percent who 
opposed the proposal was too high to 
ignore. 

It has been a dream of conductor Asher 
Fisch to stage a Wagner opera in his native 
Israel. When Fisch assumed the music 
directorship of the Israel opera last year, he 
proposed including Wagner in the opera's 
repertoire to the 11-member board. 

“Wagner belongs mostly in an opera 
house.” Fisch said in a telephone interview 
from his home in Vienna, Austria. “It was 
my personal interest to break the boycott. 
To just let it live oa without dealing with it 
was wrong. I personally feel the boycott is 
not based on knowledge anymore, and it’s 
not based on real feelings. It’s based oq 
ignorance.” 

Most Israelis. Fisch contends, don’t know 
much about Wagner's life or his music. 
Some of his writings are blatantly anti- 
Semitic, but many of his contemporaries 
held similar views. Richard Strauss was 
associated with the Nazis; his music is 
played here. 

The directors of the opera’s board sup¬ 
ported Fisch’s proposal, but they installed a 
telephone line to hear subscribers' views. 
The calls' split almost evenly, for and 
against. The board will make the final deci¬ 
sion. If it chooses to stage aWagner opera, it 
won’t be for another year. The coming sea¬ 
son’s program is already set. 

“The boycott is against music, freedom of 
music and the importance of music,” said 
Fisch. a Jew of German descent. “Wagner is 
so important in the history of music and 
opera. Nothing that came after Wagner was 
not influenced by Wagner. He was as 
important to music as Mozart and 
Beethoven.” 

The way to commemorate the memory of 
the Holocaust victims is not to ban Wagner 
from public concert halls, said Fisch. 40. He 
suggested staging conceits of composers 
who died at the Nazis’ bands. j 

Ora Binur. the music criuc for the leading 
Israeli daily newspaper. Ma'ariv, said artis¬ 
tic expression must be preserved in a demo¬ 
cratic country. But in Israel, the Middle 
East’s only democracy, being tolerant of 
survivors' feelings “is the most cultural act 
we could perform.” she said. “The Israeli 
opera is not suffering from a lack of reper¬ 
toire,” said Binur. “I am a lover of Wag¬ 
ner’s music, but it's not so important to bun 
people. They can wait another five to seven 
years.'V 

LA Times- Washington Post 
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deadlocked peace process 
and his sense of having been 
misled by Netanyahu. The 
two men later agreed to keep 
their differences private, but 
not before Netanyahu, in his 
own broadside. accused 
Weizman of ■ siding with 
Opposition and Arab leaden 
against the government. 

On Sunday. Sharon, the 
infrastructure minister, asked 
Netanyahu in a Cabinet 
meeting to help him recon¬ 
cile what Sharon said were 
contradictory versions of 
events—both from the prime 
minister—concerning last 
week’s tense standoff 
between Israeli soldiers and 
Palestinian police over use of 
a Gaza Strip road. The con¬ 
frontation ended without vio¬ 
lence after a compromise 
agreement was worked out. 

Netanyahu told the Cabi¬ 
net that he was glad the 
standoff ended peacefully 
but. according to Sharon, bad 
told him earlier that be was 
not happy about the agree¬ 
ment and had not signed off 
on it. Netanyahu, according 
to Israeli media accounts, did 
not deny the earlier conver¬ 
sation with Sharon but said 
the minister should not have 
disclosed a private conversa¬ 
tion. 

Yossi Sarid. the leader of 
the leftist Meretz Party and 
other opposition lawmakers, 
seized on the credibility 


a liar and a “man of tricks.” 

Along with the personal 
attacks, Barak, a former 
army chief of staff and close 
aide to assassinated Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, told 
parliament members that he 
feared Netanyahu’s policies 
are pushing the country 
toward a renewed conflict 
with the Palestinians. “What 
happened to you, Mr. Prime 
Minister?” he asked. 
“Instead of peace, you are 
bringing us closer to war.” 

In equally sharp remarks, 
Netanyahu suggested that 
Barak's speech, which he 
dismissed, was the result of 
poor advice from an Ameri¬ 
can “image consultant” 
hired by the Labor Party 
leader. 

The prime minister said 
that his government, which 
reluctantly inherited the 
agreements with the Palestin¬ 
ians from the previous. 
Labor-led coalition, has been 
forced to “repair” and 
strengthen those accords and 
to back away from promises 1 
made to the Syrians on the 
return of the Golan Heights. 
Negotiations with Syria have 
been frozen since the spring 
of 1996, before Netanyahu 
was elected. ■ 

LA Times- Washington 
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Berbers in Taizi demonstrate against die Arabisation law in Algeria 


By a Star staff writer and 
combined news agencies 

THE.SLIPPERY slope to more 
violence, this' tune between the 
Arabic and Berber-speaking 
communities. This is what 
observors are saying about die 
new law to make the use of 
Arabic compulsory in Algeria. 

From now on, Arabic will be 
obligatory in .business and educa¬ 
tion. Fines win be levied on those 
who breach tire law by using 
another language such as French 
which is widely spoken m Alge¬ 
ria. The Arabisation Jaw is being 


introduced on the 36th anniver¬ 
sary of Algeria’s independence 
from French colonial role. 

The law has come in for 
fierce criticism from Algeria’s 
Berber-speaking minority who 
inhabit the Kabiliva region east 
of die capital, Algiers. They 
have long campaig ned to have 
their, own Berber or Tamazrght 
tongue recognised as an offi¬ 
cial language alongside Arabic. 

Aside from: the cultural 
dimension, observors say that 
the practicalities of the deci¬ 
sion mast be considered. . 

Algerian Socialist politician 
Hussein Ah Ahmed has bitterly 



Libyan leader Moammer Gadhafi lies in bed in the company of his doctor in Al Bayda. Gadhafi fractured abonein 
the hip area this week after he tripped and fed while exercising, his doctor said. He had to cancel a collective prayer 
planned with several African dignitaries. The doctor described the injury as a “straightforward fracture” ' 

• • . ' : . AFP photo 

Israel balks at admitting 
family of black US Jew 


By Lee Hockstader 

JERUSALEM—He was. reared 
as a Christian and as a black in 
America. But in his domestic 
life and personal convic- 
tionsJQazar YaisraeL a truck 
driver from Chicago, is as seri¬ 
ous about Judaism as many 
Israeli Jews. He keeps a kosher 
kitchen, has studied the Torah 
and gave aD four of his children 
Old Testament names. 

Yaisrael. now in his early fif¬ 
ties. changed his name and 
underwent a formal conversion 
to Judaism 10 years ago in Los 
Angeles. He applied for Israeli 
citizenship in 1996 and. after 
months of red tape, received his 
documents. 

But when he tried to immi¬ 
grate to Israel in May with his 
wife Sahrah. also a convert 
four children and two grand¬ 
children, alarm bells went off in 
the Israeli government He was 
slopped at the airport detained 
for hours and told that while he 
1 could immigrate his family was 
not welcome for more than a 
short stay. 

“I’ve come here to live a Jew. 
ish way of life.” said Yaisrael, a 
soft-spoken man with long gray 
dreadlocks and a ready smile. 
“I’m trying to save my children 
from the black situations in the 
(American) neighborhoods, the 
gangs and all that” 

The Yaisroels. now living in 
administrative limbo under 
threat of deportation, are a tes¬ 
tament to Israel’s deepening 
confusion about who qualifies 
as a Jew and who, therefore, is 
entitled to live in the Jewish 
state. 

The question is not only 
religious. legal or racial, 
although h is tinged with all 


three. And as Israel's wealth 
and living standards begin to 
draw even with Western 
Europe's, the country has 
become more wary about who 
is immigrating and why. 

"If any person on the basis of 
declaring themselves Jewish 
would be allowed to immigrate 
under the Law of Return, then 
anybody in a country with a 
GDP per capita of less than 
(Israel's) 517,000 would imme¬ 
diately be interested in coming 
to Israel.” said Bobby Brown, 
an adviser to Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu. 

In the past few years, nou- 
Jewish immigration to Israel, 
legal and illegal, has soared 
with the arrival of more than 
200.000 foreign workers and at 
least that many Russian immi¬ 
grants with little or no connec¬ 
tion to Judaism. For the first 
rime in Israel's 50-year history, 
a significant portion of its pop¬ 
ulation of nearly 6 mil¬ 
lion—perhaps 10 percent or 
more—is neither Jewish' nor 
Arab. ■ 

The influx of non-Jewish 
immigrants has coincided with 
a deepening and bitter split in 
Israeli society between secular 
and religious Jews. 

“it’s a question of identity.’’ 
said Yaron Ezrahi, a prominent 
Israeli political philosopher. “In 
the past, the stale has committed 
itself to being a Zionist state 
where all Jews can experiment 
with all forms of Judaism. But at 
the same time the right-wing 
government is giving the Ortho¬ 
dox more and more control/* 

Among the areas of govern¬ 
ment in which Orthodox polxti- 


and citizenship. When Yaisrael 
and his family strived at Beu- 
Gurion airport on May 11, it 
was the Interior Ministry that 
raised the alarm. 

Although Yaisrael and his 
family could have presented 
U.S. passports and been admit¬ 
ted os tourists, he submitted his 
Israeli identity card at toe air¬ 
port and declared bis intention 
to immigrate. He had spent 
SI0.000—much of his sav¬ 
ings—to buy one-way air rick¬ 
ets for die family and to ship 
their household goods from 
Chicago. Interior Ministry offi¬ 
cials were suspicious. Part of 
their concern bad to do with toe 
Black Hebrews —a sect of 
American blacks living in 
Dimona in southern 
Israel—-who immigrated ille¬ 
gally. are not considered Jews 
and have long been a thorn in 
the side of the government. 

Ministry officials ' also 
doubted the Yoisraels’ commit¬ 
ment to Judaism. When they 
interviewed toe couple's son 
Emanuel, IS, one official said, 
toe youth had trouble defining 
Shabbat—the weekly Jewish 
Sabbath. 

In an interview, Yaisrael 
mentioned the family had vis¬ 
ited Jerusalem's Old City, he 
said they did not stop ac toe 
Western Walt the only intact 
portion of the Jewish Temple 
dating from the Roman oa and 
one of Judaism's holiest sices. . 

Yaisrael sard he has so con¬ 
nection to the Black Hebrews 
and no intention to join them. 
By his account, he and his wife 
began their conversion with a 
six-month course offered by toe 

ft.:..*-'... 


cal parties have the most con- . University of Judaism while 


tro? is the Interior Ministry, 
which oversees immigration 


in Los Angeles. At its 


conclusion. 


1988—YaLsraeJ's 43rd birth¬ 
day—the couple was converted 
to Conservative Judaism by a 
rabtrinreaf court 

Although Conservative Juda¬ 
ism—a less stringent version of 
the religion than Orthodoxy—is 
barely known in Israel, Israeli 
law recognizes toe Jewishness 
of Jews converted by non- 
Ortoodox rabbis in America. 
That would give them the 
nearly automatic right to immi¬ 
grate to IsraeL But Conserva¬ 
tive Jews allege the Interior 
Ministry lately has beeir taking 
prac tical steps to impede their 
immigration. Interior Ministry 
officials refused to be inter- 
• viewed on the case. TovaEUin- 
son, a spokeswoman for toe 
ministry, said in a brief state¬ 
ment that “at toe moment, no 
one is giving them any problem 
because they arc tourists here” 
However, toe Yaisrads’ tourist 
visas expired June 10. - 

, The ministry has insisted all 
-toe Yaisraels except Elazar, 
who already has Israeli citizen- | 
■ship, return to the United States 
to apply for permission to 
immigrate. The family is fi ght: 
tog. “I moved everything here.” 
Sahrah Yaisrael said. “What 
would I go back to?” The fam¬ 
ily has not accused toe govern¬ 
ment of racism. For now, the 
Yaisraels are living to Bek She- 
OKsh. a lower-middle-class 
town a half-hour’s drive west 
o f Jeru salem. Save for a few 
mattesses and mgs donated by 
neighbors, then- $470-a-momh 
apartment is mostly bare. Ba¬ 
zar, whose last job was as a 
coutur in Chicago, is seeking 
workJI B 

w Tttnes-Washington Post 
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criticized toe law saying that it 
* would cause widespread dis¬ 
ruption to toe system, 
r “This law is—excuse toe 
5 expression—a real shambles,” 

> he told the French daily Le Fig- 
t am earlier this week. His From 
' of Social Forces has called for 
i a protest march -as toe law 
l came into effect earlier this 

week. 

. He claimed that only a tiny 

> minority of Algerians could 
speak classical Arabic and that 
most executives were French 
speakers, and admtostrative 

1 ‘ documents were written to 
French. 

“That shows how the gov¬ 
ernment is condemning to dan¬ 
gerous disorder a fragmented 
and uneducated society, an 
administration undermined by 
■corruption and incompetence," 
he said. 

However, It is generally 
agreed that toe younger genera¬ 
tion of Algerians, who have 
been taught Arabic to school, 
are more proficient to speaking 
the language than their elders. 

The government stresses toe 
importance of toe Arabic Ian- ' 
guage to toe state, but Berber 
activists say that the new law is 
a heavy-handed attempt by toe 
government to appease its Isla- 
misf opponents and shore up its 
' -haftjtadiStcredentials: j 

'•wXfc too ‘ otter frond;' 'ssjslpart- 
ers of Arabisation argue that 
recognising Berber as an offi¬ 
cial language would undermine 
' Arabic and leave French as toe 
only language that Algerians 
; have to common. 

. It is feared that relations 
between the two communi¬ 
ties—Arab and Berbers—could 
be deteriorating. The Western 
media, has largely presented the ,, 
conflict in Algeria as involving d 
two parties—the government 
and an armed Islamic opposi¬ 
tion—ignoring Algerian civil¬ 
ians who find themselves 
caught in the middle. 

- the death of Algerian singer 
Lounes Matoub fueled tempera 
to the country last week. 
Matoub, a whisky drinker who 
wrote lyrics mocking toe Isla¬ 
mists, was toe - man many non- 
Berbers loved to hate. It is gen¬ 
erally believed it was the Isla¬ 
mists—not toe govern¬ 
ment—that were behind his 
Wiling at a fake roadblock. 
Nevertheless, bis death has 
served as a Berber rallying call 
to attack the government 
The death of Matoub • has 
come at a dangerous moment, P* 
only a few days before toe new 
law comes into effect malting 
Arabic the sole official lan¬ 
guage. Berber speakers like 
Matoub argued this is a gov¬ 
ernment attempt to appease the 
fundamentalists and that the 
Berbers would fight to prevent 
it 

to his music and his political 
activity, Matoub was radically 
pro-Berber. Now young Ber¬ 
bers see him as a martyr and as 
a potent symbol of the continu¬ 
ing struggle for their cultural 
identity. 

The Berbers are the original 
' ^habitants of north Africa. 
When- the Arabs came in toe 
seveath century AD, they were 
toe last to a long line of con¬ 
querors. They brought with j. 
them their language, Arabic, f: 
and their religion, Islam, but 
Algeria has always remained a 
multicultural society where 
Arabic has coexisted with Ber¬ 
ber dialects and, more recently; 
withFtench. 

The Berbers played a promi¬ 
nent role in the war of indepen¬ 
dence against the French. But - 
ever since Independence, in 
1962, successive governments 
have stressed the Arab charac¬ 
ter of toe state—and toe-Ber¬ 
kos have been denied official 
recognition as a distinct minor¬ 
ity with their own cultural 
heritage. ■ . • - i 

. The Berbers are Muslim but 
few of them share toefralitarit' 
ideology of toe FIS—the now- .V 

Islamic : Salvation — s 
front—which came close to 
w toning power at the balkH-. 
box ini992. ■ * 
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ByDavid Holley .. 

BELGRADE, Yogosla-. 1 
via—Ioternaticaai efforts to bro- 
ter peace in Yugoslavia's'strife: 
toro Kosovo-region win antg; fr 
new stage; Monday with- the 
launch of diplomatic observer ■ 
patrols, US and- Russian' diplo- ■ 
mats said Sunday. - 
US envoy Rkhaid Holbrooke 
and _ Russian Deputy Foreign 
Minister Nikolai Afanasievsky, 
speaking' to reporters after 
joint meeting with moderate eth¬ 
nic Albanian leader Ibrahim 
Rogova in Kosovo’s capital, 
Pristina, stressed that Washing- 
. ton and. Moscow are working ; 
together to defuse thecrisis. 

“Oar goals are the sq mr: a 
'negotiated peaceful 
to the Kosovo problem,” Hol¬ 
brooke said. 

Monday’s initial “symbolic" 
patrol will include the American 
charge d’affaires in Belgrade, 
Richard Miles, and the Russian - 
and British ambassadors, - Hol-r 
brooke said. r 

“We look forward to that 
(patrol)," Holbrooke said Sun¬ 
day after r et urnin g to Belgrade 
for more than three boms of 
talks with Yugoslav President 
Slobodan Milosevic during . 
which the patrols were a key 
topic. 

Holbrooke stressed that in the 
talks with Rugova and at an ear¬ 
lier news conference in Pristina, 
be and Afanasievsky “spoke 
with one voice on toe core con¬ 
cepts: that Kosovo is a part of 
Yugoslavia, that peaceful settle- • 
meat is essential and that . Dr 
Rugova is die man Kosovo 
leader with whom'we all deaL" - 
“It’s not my job here to out¬ 
line a specific solution," Hol¬ 
brooke added. “Bur some 
change in toe current stains of 
Kosovo within the international 
boundaries of Yugoslavia i& \ 
essential in our view." 

The patrols, which - are ; 
expected to visit scattered troo- - 
We spots, area key feature of an - i 
agreement reached by Milosevic - ‘ 
and Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin in Moscow on June Id 
The joint Yugosfav-Rnssian J 
declaration was first seen as\ : -t 
potentially undercutting US-led 1 
efforts to press -MiteStW^'tof 
> wifedraw . ■ his--security .-forces! ?. i 
from the troubled region. , < 

But since mid-June, US aura- f 1 
non has shifted toward the moip~ < 

iwmifriiatft goal of a cease-fins'-, 
between the Serbian-dominated ' i 
Yugoslav forces and toe' ragtag . i 
but rapidly growing Kosovo ' i 
Liberation Army,: or "KLA,.i 
winch demands independence' ■ 
for the region. One key purpose 
of the diplomatic observer : ; 
patrols will be to deter attacks 
on civilians by either side. 

'Those patrols will become , 
routine, integrated mul tina t ion a l 


-national peace 
coming to Kosovo 


Pakistan may sign test 
ban without India 



A Serb policeman observes the area from an armed check point in Srbica this week, as diplomats accredited to Belgrade 
conducted their first monitoring mission to inspect the situation in the Drenica area, a stronghold of Albanian separat¬ 
ists in the northern part of Kosovo. Serbian forces are locked in a conflict with ethnic Albanian separatists who claim to 
controlnearly a third of Kosovo 
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efforts for a long time,” Hoi- that it might i 
brooke said. ; T think that this anyone to co 
win be important for peace, sta- peadence fig 
bifity and security in the. . field.Tt’sclt 
region;" Afanasievsky said. people (with j 

. More tom 300. people- have some are oij 
died since' late February,-in. , ways," Holt 
clashes between Serbianforces “But we don 
and toe 90 percent majority cth- organizations 
mo Albanian -population of has yet.step; 
Kosovo, .which is - technically a says, ‘We h 
province of Serbia, toe larger of these groups!' 
; the two! republics that remain in - effort to strenj 
-toe Yugoslav federation since it-: of civfliap AI 
splintered after toe fill of Com- Holbrooke m< 
mumsm. Sentiroent aiDOBg eth- end with rept 

- nfc': Albanians leans strongly .. lfr ethnic Alb: 
toward independence, but Milo- ties, urging the 
sew has vowed to allow no fur- unified stance 

- tber breakup of Yugoslavia. possible peace 

Concerns are widespread that ' The so-calle 

- all-out war in- Kosovo coaid - of countries 
spread to neighboring Albania directly with 

. -and.. Macedonia, which has a - United Stales, 
large ethmc Albaroan minority.. France, Gexmi 
^witfa similar secessianistsenfr- ' pressing both 
Aments. In wocst-case.scenarios, - man side andj 
even Greece and Turkey could eriiment to acc 
be drawn into a spirafing-Balkan settlement that 

conflict - . . ineautonomy i 

The broad ontfines of - an" . outright indq 
' international strategy .fa peace. possible sohiti 
'• in Kosovo have become clearer US goals wou 
■ iarecent days! Holbrooke's cur- lobe separatee 
< tent focus is iti push ethnic republic and 
Albanian fevers toward uniting . three republic 
sufficiently to exert authority along with Sea 
• over. KLA fighters and engage gro. Ethnic 
in negotiations with the leader- - ere—not to 
.ship in Belgrade, toe capital of KLA—current 
both Serbia and Yugoslavia. solution, but 
. A key problem, tiowever, is believe they n 


that it might not be possible for 
anyone to control aD the inde¬ 
pendence fighters now in die 
field. “It's clear that some of the 
people (with guns) are local and 
some are organized in various 
ways," Holbrooke explained 
“But we don't know what toe 
organizations are, and no one 
has yet . stepped forward who 
says, ‘We have control over 
these grotips!*" As part of toe 
effort to strengthenfoe authority 
of civilian Albanian leadership. 
Holbrooke quel over the week¬ 
end with representatives of all 
lfr ethnic Albanian political par¬ 
ties, urging there to form a more 
unified stance in preparation for 
possible peace talks. - 
The so-called Contact Group 
of countries dealing most 
directly with the -crisis—the 
United -Stales, Russia, Britain, 
France, Germany; and Italy—is 


to accept it as port of a peace set¬ 
tlement 

In Berlin on Saturday. Ger¬ 
man Foreign Minis ter Klaus 
Kinkel said the Contact Group 
nations should draw up an 
autonomy proposal for Kosovo. 

“We should draw tip an out¬ 
line within the Contact Group 
for autonomy because it is 
apparent that neither side is in a 
position to do this," Kinkel said. 
“We then have to consider in the 
Contact Group how we can 
guarantee autonomy.’' The Con¬ 


tact Group is scheduled to meet 
Wednesday in Bonn. Mean¬ 
while. the threat of force by 
NATO of other intervention 
hangs over any side unwilling to 
accept a peace deal. That threat 
has been mainly directed against 
Belgrade. But Richard GeJbard, 
a special U.S. envoy on Kosovo, 
said Saturday in London that 
Washington oould also take , 
action against the guerrillas if j 
they refuse to talk peace. ■ 
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By Farhan Bokhan and 
Mark Nicholson 

SENIOR PAKISTANI officials 
say a decision to sign the Inter¬ 
national Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty would be taken 
irrespective of what neighbour¬ 
ing India might do. Islam abad' 
s decision to detach CTBT pol¬ 
icy from New Delhi marks a 
significant shift in 
the Pakistan’s for- jE“ 
eign policy, which |u£jS~ J 
for decades has 
been driven by 
what India does 

For almost two j 
decades successive 
Pakistani govern- 
ment have insisted 
that the country Kasgj||| 

would only comply fltilKw? 

with international f p Pp i 

treati es, snch as the ' i SBijjCa 
CTBT or the Non JSjteSj®’ \ 
Proliferation 

Treaty tNPT). if SB a» 5F^ 
India did so simul- 
taneously. j 

At the weekend. r —— 
Pakistan* s foreign 
office confirmed 
the government 
bad begun a “stra¬ 
tegicreview" of ! 
the CTBT and had 

decided to keep its f- 

options open. 

Tariq Aliaf, foreign office 
spokesman, said: “We do not 
have to be tied down and have 
therefore undertaken a strate¬ 
gic review o f our position with 
regard to CTBT." He also 
said, “There can be no link¬ 
ages [to India] in a watertight 
sense. We will take decisions 
that will suit our interests." 

India’ s Bharatiya Janata 
party-led government has said 
it will not sign the CTBC in 
its current form, maintaining 
toe long-held position of pre¬ 
vious Indian governments in 
rejecting the “flawed" treaty. 
Delhi has argued that the cur¬ 


rent treaty enshrines a 
“nuclear apartheid" by defin¬ 
ing nuclear weapons status as 
toe exclusive preserve of toe 
five established nuclear pow¬ 
ers. 

Analysts say toe g overn - 
ment repositioning on CTBT 
could also be a precursor to a 
hardening of official policy. A 
senior government official 
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said: “We don' t want to be 
caught if India suddenly 
springs a su rprise and decides 
to sign toe CTBT with some 
changes in the treaty. We 
don’t want to be pushed into 
an agreement just because 
Delhi suddenly comes round 
to iL" 

Reasons for Pakistan* s 
change of mind are not imme¬ 
diately clear, thongh toe 
threat of a widening eco¬ 
nomic crunch, in the wake of 
western sanctions following 
its nuclear tests in May, could 
be one, analysts said. 

The foreign office 


announcement coincided with 
remarks by Sana} Aziz, 
finance minister, who said if 
western multilateral assis¬ 
tance was curtailed, Pakistan 
would experience difficulties 
in meeting external debt 
repayments on 543bn debt. 

Pakistan’s debt repayments 
between July and September 
are almost $900m, marginally 
below its foreign 
exchange reserves 
of 5913m last 
> week, which are 
i only enough to pay 
i for about four 
I weeks of imports. 

. Many analysts say 
the government 
I would need to find 
1 new sources of 
1 credit soon to plan 
! for an estimated 
i S5.6bn in loan 
j repayments during 
• the next 12 
1 months. Mr Aziz 
! said. "The threat to 

r j multilateral aid 
I would be toe grav- 
i est impact of the 
i sanctions." 

| The threat of 
: sanctions by the 
i US, Japan and 
Vienna | European countries 
i has already led 
_ i many analysts to 
forecast a substan¬ 
tial drop in foreign assistance 
for infrastructure projects. 

Analysts in Karachi say 
the decis ion to detach any 
move ou CTBT from India* s 
actions may be designed to 
build- up “foreign political 
credit" before a unilateral 
moratorium on its foreign 
debt payments. The govern¬ 
ment estimates that Pakistan 
could lose up to half of its 
$3bn in foreign assistance this 
year under the impact of west¬ 
ern sanctions.! 
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Hong Kong bids farewell to its thrill ride 


By Maggie Farley 

HONG KONG—Dragon 


Approaching aircraft are 
bound by a mountain on one 
side, the harbor on the other and. 


* 'ITT* „ . FKohr.. R41 fitim fhonemno side, me naroar on me omer ana. 

Ch^ was the fin*I airplfS^ one trf^^oild'src^^nsdy! 
Erebus whit* - 


eminent to accept some kind of. 
settlement that would give genu-, 
ine autonomy to Kosovo but not 
outrigjht independence- One 
possible solution that would fit 
US gods would be for Kosovo 
to be separated from the Serbian 
republic mid become one of 
three republics in. Yugoslavia 
alongwith Serbia and Montene¬ 
gro. Ethnic AJbanian lead- 
os—not to mention the 
KLA—currently reject such a 
solution, but some observers 
believe they might be persuaded 


Political aftershocks rumble 
on after Turkish earthquake 


By John Barium 

THE EARTHQUAKE that 
killed 144 people in southern 
Turkey nine days ago lasted 
a few minutes. The aftershock 
of national indignation at 
politicians and developers, 
whom the media have 
accused of causing dozens of 
deaths by flouting precau¬ 
tions, shows no sign of 
diminishing. 

The earthquake destroyed 
or rendered uninhabitable 
about a third of toe buildings . 
in and around the cities of 
Adana and .Ceyhan on the 
Mediterranean coast. It was 
followed by two tremors last 
Saturday that injured hun¬ 
dreds of people. 

Engineers say many build¬ 
ers used poor-quality rein¬ 
forcing bars and skimped on 
cement. Local poUticwM 
ignored advice not to allow 
high-rise buildings in an area 
prone to earthquakes. '. 

Sadi Surcnkok, president ot 
the local chamber of 
Peers, said: “When we asked 
the mayor of Ceyhan not to 
give permission for buildings 
with more than -five floors, he 
said, ‘I will not allow toe 
people to be crushed by engi- 

Schools and hospitals were 
among the buildings worst 
affected by the earthquake, 
raising suspicions that politi¬ 
cians took bribes to turn a 
blind eye to building irregu¬ 
larities- ,_. 

Prosecutors have ordered 
toe detention of J 4 buildas 
accused of causing death by 
negligence and lack of care. 
gfS£ say investiganons 
tooufo be broadened, to 
include local and national 

aU Gungor Mengi, a colytmust 
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The state is on the side of toe 
thieves. The - earthquake 
makes !all toe more obvious 
the' Uls. we. must get rid of." 
Turkey’s assertive media fre¬ 
quently attack official, cor- ' 
rnption and incompetence, 
although to little effect. 
When an earthquake in 1992 
left 485 dead-in toe eastern 
town ;of Erzincaa, the media 
charged that many buildings 
. had been sub-standard. . In 
1995 an earthquake devas 
rated toe town of Dinar in 
central Turkey, killing ; 100 
people and destroying half 
its buildings. 

Seismologists fear lack of 
preparation and poorly con¬ 
structed . buildings could 
cause extenave; loss of life 
and damage should an earth¬ 
quake hit Istanbul, Turkey’s 
largest city,, with about 10m 
people, - 

Ozal Ynzugullu, an earth- 
- quake engineer at Istanbul's 
Kaudilb seismic research, 
institute, said: “We know that 
more than 50 per cent of 
construction in Istanbul is not 
officially controlled. [An 
earthquake} would be a disas¬ 
ter." - - . 

• It is impossible to predict 
when a big earthquake will 
hit Istanbul, but the institute 
■ expects - the. next quake Jo 
measure '7 j on the Richter. 
scale. The Adana/Ceyhan 
quake measured 63. 

Mr Yuzugullu said the ■ 
institute could not find suffi¬ 
cient . funding to develop a 
master plan for Istanbul ro- 
prepare for an earthquake. In • 
contrast, Izmir, a port on the 
Aegean Sea, had. commis¬ 
sioned a full-scale earthquake 
plan from'Kandilli. 

Politicians are under pres¬ 
sure to ease enforce ment of 
building controls. Millions of 
migrants are overwhelming 
Turkey's cities as they flee- 
rural poverty or violence in 
toe Kurdish south-east, 
where guerrillas are fighting 
a Slums and hastily built 


tower blocks have sprung up 
around cities, often on-land 
seized by gangsters with good 
political . connections. Ahmet 
Isikara, Kandilli's director, 
said the poor “are not aware 
of the risk. They just want a 
home." . Furthermore, local 
authorities and those who 
elect themhave more Immedi¬ 
ate concerns than preparing 
for earthquakes, such as pro¬ 
viding water and electricity or 
building schools. and hospi¬ 
tals. 

The Adana/Ceyhan earth¬ 
quake may further erode con¬ 
fidence that Turkey’s rulers 
can act in toe best interests of 
toe people, and will 
strengthen the hand of those 
clamouring for radical change 
particularly, toe Islamists, 
who already form Turkey's 
.Jbiggesi opposition groupJi 
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knuckle landing here late Sun¬ 
day night- Thousands of Hong 
Kong residents clustered on 
rooftops to watch foe jet skim 
just overhead and touch down 
on a runway reclaimed from the 
sea. 

Monday morning, Hong 
Kong’s new, $20 billion interna¬ 
tional airport replaced the 73- 
year-old, all-thrifts, no-frills Kai 
Tak. 

“Kai Tak has truly been one 
of the world's great airports," 
said Hong Kong’s Gvil Avia¬ 
tion Director Richard Siegel 
after the last plane landed and 
the last plane took off. “But 
.tonight it’s time to say goodbye 
to an old friend." 

Just past midnight, with toe 
flick of a switch, the lights of 
the single runway winked out, 
and toe rush to prepare the Chop 
Lap Kok airport to open began 
in earnest Somewhere out 
there, in the air on the way from 
New York, was a jumbo jet 
expecting to land at Hong 
Kong's new facility at 6:20 this 
morning. 

In that six-hour window, by 
' air, land and sea. Hong Kong 
transferred 30 airplanes and a 
parade of ungainly airport 
equipment—plane pushers and 
moving staircases—22 miles 
from the old airport to the new 
one, so no one would miss a 
flight- And slightly ahead of 
schedule, Cathay Pacific's non¬ 
stop flight from New Yoik 
landed at Chep Lap Kok at sun¬ 
rise as if the airport had been 
there for years. 

Many passengers and the 
350,000 residents who lived 
under toe fligbt path won’t miss 
the harrowing landings at Kai 
Tak foal are now just memories. 


craft bank sharply over South 
China Sea and zoom so low 
over high-rise apartment blocks, 
passengers can see what’s play¬ 
ing on residents’ TVs. 

“Most runways are just a 
straight-on approach, but this 
one requires a lot of tight 
maneuvering tout really 
stretched the capabilities of 
marginal pilots," said aviation 
expert Jim Eckes of Indoswiss 
Aviation in Hong Kong. “Had 
an airplane ever gone down in 
Kowloon where it is so 
crowded, you would have had 
one of the worst aviation disas¬ 
ters in history." 

Japan Airlines Cape Shuichi 
Imoto is one who will miss it. 
The Kai Tak approach was one 
of the few landings that pilots 
had to train specially for, they 
were required to switch off their 
autopilots and guide their craft 
down manually. 

“It’s very dangerous, so your 
mind is very sharp," said Imoto, 
who had one of the last landings 
at Kai Tak and was scheduled 
to pilot one of the first takeoffs 
this morning. “It is one of the 
last exciting landings " 

At the new airport, the land¬ 
ing may be boringly straightfor¬ 
ward. but Chep Lap Kok has its 
own excitements. The most 
expensive airport project in the 
world, Chep Lap Kok was 
designed to give Hong Kong an 
economic, political—and philo¬ 
sophical—boost. 

“The spaces are of heroic 
scale." said British architect 
Norman Foster, who designed 
the new airport, during a press 
tour, last week. “I consider it a 
horizontal catoedraL" 

Recalling that the mountains 
his helicopter landed on during 
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A Boeing 747-400Jumbo jet, belonging to Bong Kong flag carrier Cathay Pacific, flies 
over the Kai Tak Airport control tower as it approaches the Runway 13, on the 73-year- 
old rurport's final day in operation last week. 

AFP photo 


a survey of the site have now 
been pushed into toe sea to 
create a flat platform of 
reclaimed land for Chep Lap 
Kok, Foster noted that the air¬ 
port's creation was an epic feat • 
of engineering as well It is part 
of 10 massive infrastructure 
projects— linking toe airport to 
toe city. 

“1 can’t think of anywhere 
else that would take a major 
international airport, close h 
down and open another the next 
day on land which had to be 
created," be said. 

Foster designed the new ter¬ 
minal as a celebration of sky. 
light and air. A pilot himself, be 
wanted to avoid toe Las Vegas- 
like vacuum of time and place 
that plagues many air terminals. 

“For so many airports, your 
first contact with flight is the 


end of a tube, where you might 
get a glimpse of an aircraft hull 
around a loose-fitting rubber 
gasket," Foster said. “Here, this 
is all about the experience of 
flight" 

From toe sky, the terminal is 
the shape of an airplane, with 
the long arrival hail jutting out 
like wings and the aircraft gates 
lined up along the terminal’s 
body and tail. On the ground, 
giant windows let in sweeping 
views of the sea, mountains and 
airplanes, naturall y guiding pas¬ 
sengers toward their gates. 

Hong Kong has long needed 
a new airport. The city is within 
a six-hour flight of half of the 
world's population, and tiny Kai 
Tak handled 28 million passen¬ 
gers a year, turning away many 
potential departures because toe 
one-runway facility didn’t have 
the room. 


Black Youth’s ‘93 slaying lays bare race tensions in Britain 


By Van bra Bennett 

LONDON—Stephen Lawrence and a 
friend,' both black and 18, were wait¬ 
ing for a bus home in a rough part of 
southeast • London on the night of 
April 22,1993, when a group of white 
youths atraq lcftH them, punching, kick¬ 
ing and yelling racialn epithets. 

Passers-by remember a scuffle. The 
white youths ran one way. The vic¬ 
tims tried to run the other. But Law¬ 
rence was bleeding too heavily to go 
for. He died, of two stab wounds, 
before an ambulance arrived 
. Jn toe five years since, Lawrence 
has become toe most famous black 
murder victim in British history. His 
death has exposed the persistent racial 
tensions of a-society that likes to think 
of itself as cheerfully multiethnic. U 
. also .has exposed toe inadequacy of 
the overwhelimngly white police in 
. investigating such crimes. 

The defied quest of Lawrence’s 
parents to speed up a sluggish police 
investigation and bring to tnal the five 


white men who are the chief suspects 
has drawn support from South African 
President Nelson Mandela, black acti¬ 
vist groups and. increasingly, the gen¬ 
eral public. 

The five suspects were arrested 
weeks after the killing when Law¬ 
rence's parents complained that the 
police were doing little to investigate 
aggression against blacks. But Neil 
Acourt, his brother Jamie Acquit, 
David Norris, Gary Dobson and Luke 
Knight, aft now in their 20s, are free 
again today. 

' The original police case was twice 
dismissed for lack of evidence. In 
1995, the Lawrences began their own 
“private prosecution,” a rare proce¬ 
dure in Britain. Again, a judge ruled 
that the evidence was inadequate. 
Because of double jeopardy, the sus¬ 
pects cannot be tried again for the 
crime. 

The police have now apologized to 
Lawrence's parents for mishandling 
the case. And last week, the five men 
were forced to testify about where 


they were on toe night of Lawrence's 
death. Their testimony came during a 
public inquiry into ‘where the police 
went wrong in toe case; toe men's 
guilt or innocence cannot legally be 
discussed. 

Feelings are running high over toe 
case. After Jamie Acourt arrived to 
testify last week, a dozen members of 
the Nation of Islam activist group 
invaded the inquiry room. Outside, it 
was pandemonium, with police firing 
tear gas at demonstrators. 

On Tuesday, more protesters out¬ 
side the courtroom hurled bottles and 
eggs at the police and yelled, 
“Racists!" and “You protect murder¬ 
ers!” 

The shocking details of the case 
began seeping into public conscious¬ 
ness last year, when the Daily Mail 
tabloid newspaper published photo¬ 
graphs of toe five men. with their 
crew am and dark glasses, and a 
detailed expose under this screaming 
banner headline; “Murderers." The 
five did nothing to defend themselves 


until last week, when they issued a 
statement saying they were innocent. 

Evidence now under discussion 
includes a police surveillance video of 
toe five. It showed them using racist 
language and talking about shooting 
black people, skinning them and set¬ 
ting them alight. It never appeared in 
court. The Lawrences' lawyer, 
Michael Mansfield, has argued that 
the tapes revealed a group of extreme 
racists obsessed with knives. The five 
deny that they are racist. 

Brian Cathcart, a journalist cover¬ 
ing the case, said he believes that toe 
failures of policing on display at the 
inquiry are at last making Britain 
examine its collective conscience. “In 
many ways, police failures reflea toe 
wider failures of the population they 
serve," he said. “If we took race crime 
more seriously, that toe police 
would." ■ 
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The new airport will be able 
to handle 35 million passengers 
a year. After toe second runway 
is completed in October, Hong 
Kong can eventually have as 
many as 87 million travelers a 
year. 

British leaders conceived toe 
new airport to create confidence 
and jobs in Hong Kong after the 
1989 Tiananmen Square crack¬ 
down in Beijing, which sparked 
a mass exodus of residents here. 
Beijing immediately denounced 
toe project, which it claimed 
was a ploy devised by the Brit¬ 
ish to drain toe territory’s cof¬ 
fers before they handed Hong 
Kong back to China in 1997. 

Chep Lap Kok was half- 
completed by the time Britain 
and Beijing settled their feud 
over financing in 1995. Hong 
Kong paid the entire cost out of 
its reserves. 

The political delays were 
costly, however, and now ana¬ 
lysts call the opening of the air¬ 
port in the middle of the 
region's economic turmoil the 
worst possible timing. 

The irony is that this huge 
public works project caused 
great inflation in Hong Kong, 
which has made it too expensive 
for most tourists in toe region, 

especially now," said analyst 
Eckes. “Now there’s a price to 
pay." Airport authorities had 
counted on higher fees from a 
growing number of tourists and 
cargo shippers to pay off the 
mega-project. The landing cost 
for a Boeing 747 is about 
$5,650, compared with about 
$4,230 at Kai Tak. Freight han¬ 
dling charges will go up about 
30 percent, and toe opening of 
several new airports in the 
region has caused concerns that 
shippers will turn to newly 
opened, cheaper terminals in 
Shenzhen, Chino; Singapore; 
Macao, China; or the Malaysian 
capital. Kuala Lumpur. ■ 
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Children’s Congress 

Arab youth share 
vision of unity 


By Ghassan Joha 

Special to The Star 


T he Arab Children Congress (ACC) held 
its 18th annual session recently, 
entitled ‘The Arab Child's Rights.' 
covering the various fields of 
education, culture and arts. The 
congress was sponsored by JTV and was held in 
the Royal Cultural Center and the Performing 
Arts Center (PAC). 

The ACC was formed in 1980. in response 
to HM Queen Noor's call of support for 
children and the protection of their rights based 
on the 1959 UN International Declaration of 
Child's Rights. 

“The ACC unites Arab children from the 
different parts of the Arab World, reinforcing the 
unity they have in language, culture and 
interests.” Lina Etta], director of the Congress, 
told The Star. In her speech at the opening 
ceremony held at the Roman Amphitheatre in 


Amman. Mrs Ettal—who also directs the 
PAC—emphasized the necessity for child 
protection, both physically and mentally. She 
also urged the Congress to give children 
freedom of speech. There were 15 Arab 
delegations participating in this year's session, 
and each country was represented by two male 
and female candidates, aged between 13 to 14 
years-old. 

The programme of activities included the 
participation of the children in shared articles 
and research papers on themes previously 
debated during group discussions. 

The ACC was honored this year by the 
prominent Syrian actor Duraid Labam. who is 
the Ambassador of Children for UNICEF in 
Damascus. He conducted a workshop on child 
rights. On his opening speech, Mr Laham called 
for more enthusiasm and strict commitment for 
the implementation of laws caring the Arab 
child's rights. Mr Laham also led a discussion 
with the members of the Jordanian children's 




Young Arab children performing a dance routine during the Arab Children’s Congress 



A workshop in progress during the 18th Arab Children's Congress, held in Amman this week 


parliament. “We must ensure that this 
experiment continues to develop,” said Mr 
Laham during a press meeting, and he called on 
parents to build “a bridge of confidence with 
their children in order to promote healthy 
development.” 

The Congress presented individual case 
histories showing how it may help children . like 
the case of a young Palestinian girl forbidden by 
the Israeli forces to leave the West Bank. After 
sending a cable to the UNICEF HQ in Geneva, 
the matter was soon rectified. It also made 
recommendations on world issues, like the siege 
on Iraq, famine in Sudan and children's right of 
speech throughout the mass media. The children 
also attended workshops on poetry, .story 
writing, music, drama, dance and painting, 
aimed at expressing their views on the various 
themes of the Congress. During these 
workshops—supervised by staff from the 
Perfoming Arts Centre—the children produced 
greeting cards expressing their thoughts, which . 
are due to be printed and distributed by 
UNICEF. 

Aroer Barqawi, a 14-year-old Palestinian from 
the (rity of Nablus, expressed his views'well by 
music. “It’s my first participation in' the' 
Congress and I'm very impressed with it,” he 
told The Star. 

“The congress enables us to express our views 
and ideas towards the older generation, and I 
wish to express my thanks to Jordan for. 
convening this years conference," a 12-year-old 
Qatari told The Star, who hopes that the 
congress will be held every year in a different 


Arab country. Wala’ Harb from Jordan gave 
another point -of view, saying. “The Congress 
should have die right to discuss, all the issues' 
currently facing Arab children, and dial, 
out-dated attitudes towards children can only be_ 
changed by hard work.”. She urged Arab leaders 
to unite their thoughts and efforts, so* as to 
protect the upcoming generation from poverty 
and abuse. Wala' expressed her thoughts well in 
a drama, which focused on homeless children. 
“We all have dreams which we wish will come 
true. No more boundaries, an end to war and 
sieges, and the liberating of the Arab territories.” 
she added. 

Tourism was on the agenda as well, and the 
children visited various sites and cultural centres 
within the Kingdom, including Petra and the 
<Dead Sea. They also spent a day with Jordanian 
host families, aimed at* affiliatin g Arab 
hospitality. The eight day session closed With a 
play presented by the children. At the closing 
ceremony yesterday, the UNICEF 1998 
‘Progress of Nations' report was handed over to 
HM Queen Noor. who distributed certificates 
and shields to all the participating Arab .children 
and committee members.— r - ‘ .... L 

The main objective of the ACC is to show 
that Arab children have great potential. For this 
purpose, we get together annually to develop the 
needs and abilities of Arab children, using the .' 
latest creative methods. However, we can only 
gel together and achieve our aims when politics 
are taken out of the equation.” Mrs Ettal 
concluded. ■ 


“Listen. just wanted you to know Pm 

- OKar^.tlw stampede seems 'bout over— 
although everyone’s still a little spoofed. 

" Yeah, MbaitiW ...1 mls&tbe corral." 


.* •• *•■• •• 


Horizon.... shake, rattle and roll!! 


HORIZON ADVERTISING 
Kuwait became a precedent for 
successful advertising at the 
3rd Annual Anba'a 
Advertising Awards. 

Among some of A 

the most renowned 
advertising agencies, 

Horizon triumphed 
with two awards. l£*J 

Their First award Jr 

was in the Paint 
category, and was 
given to GTC Paints, 

The second, award ||p l §f|& 
was the Silver 
Flame, and it was 
also won by GTC ||fp||S| 
Paints. 

Accepting the 
award for the Paint 
category. Mr Saad Hijawi. 
Managing Director of Horizon 
Kuwait and President of the 


Horizon network, said. “I thank 
the Anba \i for recognizing the 
importance of advertising in 




Kuwait" 

The night for Horizon did 
not end with the Best Paint Ad 


award. With the evening 
coming to a close, everyone 
was awaiting the Flame 
awards, the ultimate 
acknowledgment of 
advertising excellence. 
The Horizon team had 
every reason to 
celebrate after ■ the 
announcement of 
Horizon as winners of 
the elite Silver Flame 
award. 

The GTC Paints 
campaign aimed at 
provoking an 

emotional response 
from the consumer 
when picking one of 
their colours, whether 
it be for painting the 
kid's room, or brightening the 
office.* 


Art to shock or a 
shock to art? 


National Gallery of Fine Arts 
receives a new lick of paint 





THE JORDAN National Gallery of Fine 
Arts (JNGFA) was re-opened last week 
under the patronage of Her Majesty 
Queen Now. It was closed for renovation 
in November ‘97 but reopened again last 
weds. The renovation‘cost JD 250,000 
from private donations like Queen Noor 
herself HRH Princess Naafeh, companies 
snd national institutions. Today, the gal- 
TZy has over 1600 art works from the 
Awih and Islamic world. A number of 
m additions have been added to the 
^Sery including a new painting storage 


system, and a new lighting system. Both 
are important because they conserve the 
quality of the paintings shown at the gal¬ 
lery. The JNGFA, under the directorship 
of HRH Princess Wydan Ali. is very 
much at the forefront of culture and the 
arts in Jordan. It has for instance held 
many local competitions, and has partici¬ 
pated in many international events, often 
in the United States and Britain. The gal¬ 
lery was opened in 1981 as a non¬ 
governmental cultural organization 
under the patronage of Queen Noor* 


By Rasheed A1 Roussan 

Special to The Star 

I n the middle of a pastoral 
landscape in A! Fuhais, 
where the soul is 
mesmerized by the 
breathtaking colours of 
nature, my eyes wondered 
through-out the trees and 
bushes surrounding the bouses 
and churches. One of the 
monumental houses, now 
called A1 Zuwada—considered 
one of the artistic beauties of 
the area—is currently holding 
an Arab an exhibition [ until 
the 15th of July). The 
exhibition presents various 
works by artists from different 
nationalities and an schools. 
The paintings are spread all 
around the building, tilling the 
place with colourful images. 
The works arc predominately 
from Iraqi. Syrian, and 
Egyptian artists in addition to 
several works from Sudan. 
Morocco, Palestine and 
Jordan. Most of the portraits 
are manifestations of 
Expressionism, an art school 


which evolved in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries as a 
reaction against die classical 
standards of the Renaissance 
(1300-1600). In this genre of 
painting, there is an innovative 
approach, conveying reality in 
a different form, in a 
subjective manner. The artist 
is not concerned with 
depicting reality as it is. but 
what lies behind it. As a result, 
the work becomes a 
personification of intense 
emotions and thoughts. Form 
and content fuse together 
creating a unique image. Iraqi 
artists like Ardash Kakafyan. 
Widad Orfali. and Hasan 
Ibrahim, excelled in showing 
their talents in Expressionism. 
Other artists from Egypt, like 
George Bahjouri, portrayed 
similar artistic drawings 
fluctuating between 

landscapes, human faces and 
figures. The remainder are 
equally creative. 

Throughout the exhibition, 
you can't ignore the prices of 
the drawings, ranging from 90 
to 1200 IDs. It is not the price 


■ itself that bothers you, but the 
commercial presentation of the 
works. Having come - to 
appreciate art set in a 
wonderful location, you end 
up discussing the prices rather 
than the works themselves. 

Unfortunately, this is a 
problem faced by society 
today; the infinite lack of 
knowledge on various lands of 
art The shallow education 
people receive from schools 
and universities is 
unforgivable. As a result, our 
appreciation of artistic works is 
based on our instincts rather 
than ' intellectual ' analysis. 
Nevertheless, the tendency of 
producing an for art's sake, has 
vanished underneath the wave 
of commercialism. The 
exhibition does ' not even 
provide the viewer with 
brochures about the artists and 
their backgrounds. We should 
realise that art appreciation can. 
be a sensuous experience. Ait 
must shock; it must penetrate 
the depths of the mind and the 
souL elevating the Senses to the 
nirvana of being.* 



Exhibitions 

■Art exhibition by 
Mohammad Abu Zureiq 
continues until 19 July al 
Rowaq Al Hussn near 
bbiti. ' 

■ Arab an exhibition at 
Al Zawddeh Restaurant in 
RowaqAi Balqa’. It con¬ 
tinues unitl 15 July. 

■ Iraqi Artist Khlief 
Mah i i iOod at 1 Gallery 
Bawran in Sweifieh. It 
continues until 15 July. 
Also at the Gallery, and 
ending at the same time is 
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Amman cinemas 


from 11 —17 Jiiiy 


ENGLISH PROGRAMS. 

SATURDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Family Dog (Cartoon) 
3:30—I Wanna Be ^ 

4:00—Neighbors 
4:30—Ocean Wilds (Doc.) 
5:00—French Prog. (Doc.) 
6:00—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—You Bet Your Life 
8:00—Prism (Talk Showy 

8 JO—Sirens (Police Drama) 1 

9 JO—News At Ten 
10:00— World Cup 
11:45—-Feature Film 

SUNDAY ' 

3:00—Holy Koran -* 

3:10—Pumpkin Patch 
3:20—The Pink Panther 
3:30—The Adventure of the 
- Black StaDion 
4:00—The American Chart 
Show (Music) - 
5:00—Super Star Sport(Doc.) 
6:00—FrenchProg. 

7:00—News in Frendb 
7 JO—News Headfines 
7 J5—lift’s most 

Embarrassing Moments 
8:00—Football Summary 
8:30—Challenges (Talk Show) 
9:10—Renegade (Drama) 
10:00—News at Ten ' 

10 JO—CorreH 

12.00—The History of Rock . 
‘n’Roil . 

MONDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran . 

3:10—Highlander (Cartoon) 1 
3:30—The Worst Day of My 
Ltfe (Drama) 

4:00—Neighbors (Drama) .. . 
4 JO—Last Frontiers (Doc.) 
5:00—French Prog. 

6:00—Acapulco Bay. 

7:00—ISfews in French ’- - 


• Philadelphia I (Tel: 4634149): That Old Filling 

• Philadelphia H (Teh4634149): hi Love 7 War 

• Galleria I (TeL* 079 33430): As Good As It Gets 

• Galleria H (Tel: 079 33430): Air Bud 

• Plaza (Tel: 5699238): Titanic 

9 Concord I (Teh 5677420): Vegas Vacation 

• Concord II (Tei: 5677420): Cospiracy Theory 


Is anyone out there 
really listening? 




Ii». 



Family Mqtters, Thursday at 7:35pm. ■ 

7:15—French Phk>. ’ - - 5-fltW-Th* Rnnf e nf - 


7:15r-FrewlkProg.' ’ 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Hope and Gloria 
8:00—-War Lords (Doc.) 
9:l(L-<5ood Gixys, Bad Guys 
- HkOO-^News At Ten'. 

‘ 30J0—Law & Qrder 
; llJO^Bay Watdt Nights 1 

J TUESDAY 
3s00--Holy Koran 
3:10—Pro Stars - 
3 JO—SmallTalk 
4:00—Border Town (Drama) 
4JO-BabylPsTo«i • ' -■ 


5:00—TheRoute of - 
' Capricorn 

6:00—French Program 
’ 7:00s-—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—Step by Step 
8:00—What would jon do? 
8J0—The Sculptress 
9J0—News in English 
MfcOO—'World Cup 
11:45—Featnre Film 

WEDNESDAY 
3:0O^Ha«y Koran 


3:10—Mr Bogus Show 
3 JO—Castle of Adventures 
■ | 4:00—The Album Show 
j 5:00—Ushuaia (French Doc.) 
/j 6:15—Acapulco Bay 
j 7:00—News In French 
! 7:15—French Programs 
■j 7 JO—Buddies (Comedy ) 
i 8:00—Envoye Special 
. • 8 Jfl—Kung-Fu 

i 9J0—News in English 
i 10:00—World Cnp 
] 11:45—The Seekers 

i THURSDAY 

3:00—Holy Koran 
j 3:10—Dinky Dis (Cartoon) 

I 3 JO—The Animal Park 
] 4:00—French Doc. 

1 4 JO—Bine Water Dreaming 

•] 5:00—NBA Games 

] 6:15—Sliders (Luck of the draw) 

7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Family Matters 
8:00—Football Summary 
j 8 JO—Dr Quinn Medicine 
1 ‘ Woman 

j 9:10—Oprah Winfrey 
llhOO—News At Ten 
10J0—Feature FOm 

FRIDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
. 3:10—Teddy Ruxpin 
3 JO—Wishbone 
4:00—Feature Film 
6:15—De Fort Boyard 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—The Fresh Prince of 

Bel Air 

8:00—The Footsteps of 

Alexander the Great 

8 JO—The Brain 
9:10—Babylon 5 


10:00—News at Ten 
10J0—The Seekers 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRAN AIS 
SAMEDi 

17:00—Fant pas river 
19:00—Le journal 

19:15—Magazine 

L'omf deColomb 

DIMANCHE 
18:00—Bonne espdrance 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 ■ 

LUNDI 

17:00—Tbalassa 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Cinq snr Cinq 

MARDI 

18:00—Les cmnrs b rules (10) 
1W)0—Le Journal 
19:15—Fractals 

MERCREDI 

17:00—Usfanata 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 
20:00—£nvoy£ special 

JEUDi 

16:00—L’ecole des fans 
19riM)—Le Journal 
19:15—A tomes crochns 

VENDREDI 
17:30—Fort Boyard 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—AIM la Terre 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 


By Robert Hilburn 

THE .ARTISTIC community in pop doesn’t 
deserve a very high mark for its work so far 
this year, hut pop consumers deserve an even 
lower score. Artists: C, Consumers: F. 

Retailers must be pleased because album 
sales across the country are up nearly 9 per¬ 
cent from last year. This can be traced largely 
to middlebrow (or worse l collections that 
reflect little of the boldness or depth that 
you'd like to see dominating the national pop 
agenda. 

'Titanic 1 'has led the way by selling more 
than 8 million copies, mostly to fans who fell 
in love with the blockbusterfilm. Without the 
movie de, the album would have been lucky 
to sell I percent of that figure. 

The only album close to ‘Titanic* in sales 
this year doesn’t offer any cheer. Celine 
Dion's 'Let’s Talk About Love,’ which has 
sold more than 4 million copies fin addition 
to the 3 million it already sold last year) is so 
shamelessly overblown dm you’d think that a 
record company would have to strap people 
in a chair to get them to listen to it There's 
also, the parade of mostly anonymous sound¬ 
tracks. lightweight pop (the Backstreet Boys, 
Spice Girts), exploitation rap (Master P). and 
lightweight country-pop (Shania Twain). 

Here are my highlights (by category) from 
the last six-months: 

RAP — Public Enemy’s He Got Game 
(Def Jam). 

in this soundtrack for the Spike Lee movie, 
the greatest rap group ever returns to top 
form, mixing a variety of topics (from the 
game of basketball to the game of rap to the 
game of life) with dazzling sleight-of-hand 
that is as thoughtful as it is superbly crafted. 

ROCK — Peart Jam’s Yield (Epic). 

Pearl Jam's continuing artistic advance is (me 
of the great stories in rock. This is a group 
that has pursued its creative instincts to forge 
a more graceful and purposeful sound for its 
tales of personal and spiritual quest—even 
though that very maturity and growth have 
cost the band warehouse loads of sales 
because its musical sophistication has moved 
far beyond its early angst-driven fan base. 

MOODY SOUNDSCAPE — Tricky’s 
Angel's With Dirty Faces (Island). 

Unlike the generally positive tone of most 
of the other midyear selections, the feeling 
here is moody and foreboding; raw expres¬ 
sions of anguish and dread that touch on both 
personal and social turmoiL 

SINGER-SONGWRITER — Peter 
Case's Full Service No Waiting (Van¬ 
guard). 

Case's music combines the pessimism of 


the blues and the optimism of folk, and there 
are moments when he captures the enduring 
spirit of both fields. The songs are about chas¬ 
ing elusive dreams, and they’re bound to 
make you think about your own. 

MOST IMPROVED— Madonna’s Ray 
of Light (Mavcrick/Wamer Bros.). 

The debate over this record doesn’t so 
much deal whh its content as its credibility. Is 
its confessional, spiritual emphasis honest or 
simply another Madonna pose? Whatever 
your lake is. she and writer-producer William 
Orbit deliver her best album—one whose 
highlights have the convincing feci of a 
woman truly taking inventory in her life. 

BAND DEBUT — Ozomadi’s Ozomatii 
(ALMO Sounds). 

Not since Los Lobos has a band come out 
of Los Angeles with Latin-based textures as 
joyous as this. The multi-ethnic outfit occa¬ 
sionally adds hip-hop touches to the mix. but 
thev’re not what makes Ozomatii special. 

SINGER-SONGWRITER DEBUT — 
Rufus Wainwright's Rufus Wainwright 
(DreamWorks). 

This sparkling young talent draws upon an 
unusually wide range of sensibilities, from 
sltow tunes to cabaret, to brighten his well- 
crafted and revealing love songs. The purpose 
of these aggressive arrangements isn't to 
shield the emotion, but to underscore the 
mystery and complexity of relationships. 

COUNTRY — Mike Ireland & Holler's 
Learning How to Uve (Sub Pop). 

There has been so little of value out of 
Nashville this year that they ought to drape 
some mourning banners around the buildings 
on Music City Row. To find something with 
any bite, you have to turn to this honky-tonk 
collection from the indie Seattle label that 
gave us Nirvana. 

R&B — Maxwell’s Embrya (Colum¬ 
bia). 

It's fitting that the cover photo shows Max¬ 
well under water. There's a floating, sensual 
quality to this spectacularly stylish album. 
The lyrics are a little too New Age. but Max¬ 
well's singing and the arrangements live up to 
the marvelous promise of his 1996 debut. 

REISSUE —Tom Waits’ Beautiful Mal¬ 
adies (Island). 

A revealing and rewarding package. Waits 
hasn't downplayed the twisted, eccentric ele¬ 
ments in his music, but be has surrounded 
them with the accessibility and warmth of his 
more straightforward pieces in ways that 
bring out the beauty and wonder in both 
approaches. ■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
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-This Week’s - 

HOROSCOPES 

By Linda Black 

Weekly Up: Hie sub is iu Cancer 
now, shifting the focus to domestic 
matters. This phase will be in effect 
for approximately 30 days, causing 
most of- us to want to spend more 
lime at home. 

Aris (March 21-Aprfl 19)—Study 
hard. You’ll use what you learn as 
quickly as you assimilate it A friend 
needs yoor attention. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20)—Count 
-your money and then go shopping. 
You need a few new tools and books 
to learn about in upcoming 
• assignment. 

Gemini (May 21-Jnne 21)—You’re 
almost in control of the situation, but 
your grasp is beginning to slip. Move 
qtnckly, to secure the territory 
you’ve already taken. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22)—You 
may feel pressured but it’s natural. 

You’re about to emerge from your 
chrysalis,, that's all. the push you get 
will simply help you take off and fly. 
Leo (July 23-Aug. 22)—Your team 
is practically invincible. Your 
eucouragement is a big help. You 
may feel like something is gaining on 
you, .however. 

Virgo (A®** 23-Sept. 22)—Hold 

onto your hat Changes are coming 
fast and furious, from the top. Things 
are in a state of flux. Your friends 
have some good ideas — go along 
for the ride. 

Libra (Sept. .23-Oct. 23)—You’re 
- sharp as a tack. Practice your 
favorite foreign language — you may 
get' a chance to use it. You’ll be 
asked some tough questions. 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21)—Money, 
money, money. That's your theme. 
Make the most of iL Love and travel 
dominate, not necessarily in that 
order. ■ • ' 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 

21)-^-Your partner has the great ideas 
bur the money being spent is partly 
yours. Better go along on that 
shopping trip! ' 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 

- 19)—Work, work, work. That’s 
supposed to be your idea - of fun. 
right’? You’ll find out Your partner 
will be very demanding. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18)—A 
conversation could lead to romance. 
Once you have that out of the way, 

. launch, into a project together. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20)—Home 
and family are oh your mind. You're' 
in a snuggle mood, too. Go ahead 
and get a sensitive matter talked out. 
You’U all feel better afterwards. 

If You’re Having a' Birthday This 
Week: Your theme for this year is 
completion, especially pertaining 
to paperwork. Once yon get an old 
matter settled you’ll take off like a 
rocket Put your secret thoughts, 
down on paper this year. It’ll be 
amazingly empowering. 


PERKY & BEANZ by Russell Myers 


LIEUTENANT WE 
PtSaHB&t? TUE 
VICTIMS RONES. 


AHA' THAT 
P ROVES rr /mE 
WJKPEREK IS- 


ELWOOD by Ben 'Itempleton & Tom Forman 


Ufa* MWKnuHG MAS 
' JJUST iM&UD 1HK 
HUXXy MUBO0K ACCCtMT~ 

\2uie>c'0tt.v*a?,-Twe ceo 
QF«MW wreswe, WWRJ 

//<> lb TAKE X MBSdVHO 

WTOJ uosxuy. 


A TUST-FOOD C*iAlH~ 

1 W3M3BS HOW-IMP/ 
CAMB up WlTrf - - 


CATFISH by Fred Wagner & Tom Cone 
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Jumble 


L**stn«fc4f Am Smt- ore 
kcur la ewb spon, b* Cam tour 
on&BRK tatnfe. 


WANTV 


UNOMT 



CALBEM 



Words of 
Wisdom 


HtipMUMC 
. wtirhCnMCI 


SMOORE 


WHAT THEY 
fiM-LSP THE 
SIGN MAKER, 


nmnpe tbv dieted fastnx tafem 
lte>W»rpri*3aav«»4ujQ{CSI^h¥tJ«: 

ita* cornea. 


Aunrtew: A 


| Answers: TAWNY MOUNT BECALM MOROSE 

Answer: Wb« they called ihc sign maker — A MAN OF 
l^Tl'BRS 


i An argument cannot occur 

i if one of the two paxlius 
| refiiscs to lake part. 

Why do people wan) to 
conceal their poverty when 
ihey’re young and brag abouL 
it when thQr're older? 

I The wise person chooses 

| in want less rather than to 
| have more. 

! . It isn't enough for a gar¬ 
dener to love flowers; he or 
she also must bate the weeds. 

• • • 

1 If you stoop to deal with 
idiots on their level, they will 
beat you every lime. 

mum 

When laws arc not clear, 
they become corrupt in their 
interpretation. 

O IM. TrtMnr Mob Snvkn 
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Models 


An unrealistic ideal 


By Don Oldenburg 

DO AMERICANS need a 
warning label on advertise¬ 
ments and catalogs that display 
sleek and sexy models? Maybe 
one that reads: ‘“Health Hazard: 
Models May Appear Thinner 
Than Physically Advisable." 

According to mental health 
experts who measure how dis¬ 
satisfied people are with their 
bodies and looks, the public 
needs to be cautioned about the 
unrealistic standards of beauty 
that preside in our culture 
today. Thumb through any 
women's magazine, turn on the 
television, check out the seem¬ 
ingly harmless department- 
store ads in the newspaper 
What you find are images of 
our physical ideal—slender, 
attractive, bosomy models. 

“The thin body is the Ameri¬ 
can ideal of attractiveness and 
beauty," says Patricia Owen, 
professor of psychology at 
SLMaiy’s University in San 
Antonio. "It is the body, not so 
much the face or hair, that 
women are cueing into." 

The trouble is that women 
are measuring themselves 
against picture-perfect exem¬ 
plars of physical aesthetics who 
are gening thinner than ever. In 
some cases, they are under¬ 
weight to the point of being 
unhealthy. 

In the mid ‘70s, ground¬ 
breaking research that studied 
the dimensions and weight of 
Playboy centerfolds and Miss 
America contestants first iden¬ 
tified “the thin body" as the 
American ideal of female 
attractiveness. Not exactly a 
profound finding? Perhaps not. 
but when follow-up studies in 
the mid ‘SOs revisited the same 
measurements of beauty, 
reports Owen, one of the con¬ 
clusions was that the envied 
Playboy centerfolds “could get 
no thinner." 

In increasing numbers, ordi¬ 
nary women struggle to con¬ 
form to an ideal of slender 
body, some muscle definition 
and prominent breasts, the stud¬ 
ies also found. When women 
failed, they suffered unhappi¬ 
ness and disappointment with 
their own bodies. "Study after 
study has shown that about SO 
percent of American women 
are dissatisfied with their bod¬ 
ies." says Owen. 

Last year, Owen and 
researcher Erika Lauren set out 


to update what our culture sees 
as the female ideal for this dec¬ 
ade. Once again, they noted the 
vital statistics of Playboy cen¬ 
terfolds. But because the Miss 
America pageant stopped 
releasing body measurement 
data, Owen had to find another 
measurement for today's mod¬ 
els. She found it on the Inter¬ 
net, where the rapidly increas¬ 
ing number of model agency 
Web sites promote their models 
with photographs and body sta¬ 
tistics. 

“I found that the thinness 
standard is still here," says 
Owen of the more than 500 
professional models whose sta¬ 
tistics she collected from the 
Internet- These weren’t skin- 
on d-bones high-fashion models 
or celebrity super models, she 
adds, but rather models women 
are most likely to compare 
themselves with, the ones who 
appear in women's magazines, 
prim and TV advertisements, 
fashion catalogs, and newspa¬ 
per ads. 

In her study. “Weight and 
Shape Ideals: Thin is Danger¬ 
ously In," instead of comparing 
models with average women, 
Owen measures models against 


medical norms for unhealthy 
weights. Her findings: almost a 
half of the Playboy centerfolds 
and a little more than a third'of 
the "Internet models" met mal¬ 
nutrition criteria for being 
severely underweight 

“With reference to anorexia, 
over a fourth of the Playboy 
centerfolds met one of the 
weight criteria, and almost a 
fourth of the Internet models 
met those criteria," says Owen, 
adding that the Playboy center¬ 
folds are indeed thinner now 
than a decade ago. “If these 
models are ‘exemplars’ of ideal 
beauty, then women are aiming 

for beautiful, starvation-level 
thinness." 

To complicate body- 
dissatisfaction issues further, 
while omnipresent images of 
slim and sexy models drive 
many women into self-esteem 
crises, Americans are simulta¬ 
neously suffering a health cri¬ 
sis of obesity. But studies show 
women who are normal 
weight, even underweight, 
commonly perceive themselves 
as overweight 

“This is not a contest,” 
wants Thomas Cash, professor 
of psychology at Old Domin¬ 


ion University, in Norfolk, and 
one of the pioneering research¬ 
ers in physical attractiveness 
and body dissatisfaction. 

At the American Psychologic 
cal Society conference last 
month in Washington. Yale 
University psychologist Alan 
Feingold presented his findings 
that body dissatisfaction had 
increased more sharply for 
women. "Males are more satis¬ 
fied with theii bodies than 
females," Feingold concluded 
in his research. “The strongest 
trend involved increasing num¬ 
bers of women among (those) 
individuals who were the most 
dissatisfied with their bodies.” 

Cash calls it "wholesale 
body dissatisfaction," separat¬ 
ing those whose view of their 
overall looks is negative from 
those dissatisfied -with some 
part of their looks. 

“Everywhere women turn, 
‘ideal’ female images abound," 
says Cosh. “Constant exposure 
to those images is clearly detri¬ 
mental to the body-image well¬ 
being of women—particularly 
to young women." 

Women more psychologi¬ 
cally invested in their appear¬ 


ance suffer the most, and in 
extreme cases are at risk to eat¬ 
ing and other disorders. “Those 
women who on a day-to-day 
basis ask ’how attractive am L’ 
have to answer T really don't 
measure up. I guess fm not 
beautiful,’" says Cash. 

Figuring people might be 
more likely to seek help in the 
privacy of their homes. Cash 
wrote “The Body Image Work¬ 
book: An 8-step Program for 
Learning to Like Your Look r 
(New Harbinger; $17.95). In it, 
he tries to help readers find a 
healthy middle ground between 
unhealthy self perceptions and 
their actual physical weight. 
He says he also tries to take the 
desperation out of losing 
weight. 

"I’m not promising people a 
rose garden." says Cash. "It is 
hard work to change 
(ingrained) thought patterns 
and behavior. It is hard work to 
face what makes us uncomfort¬ 
able. This is not one of those 
things you're are going to flip 
through before you go to sleep 
and say I feel better."! 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


Secrets of the well-dressed man 


By Mlmi Avin 

GETTING DRESSED isn’t difficult 
for children. AH they have to do is 
pull on a T-shirt with n plaid hippo¬ 
potamus applique on it and jump 
into some matching plaid overalls.- 
It’s not always as easy for grown-ups 
to decide what goes with what, - 
which is one reason most men Cedi 
safe in a traditional suit. After all, a * 
navy smt, bine shirt and red tie seem 
almo st as predictably meant for each 
other as Garanimals. 

* But since fashion rules, portico- •' 
lariy those that apply to business 
attire, have relaxed, the conventional • • 
choice isn't. always the coal one. 
“Min's Wardrobe’’ lAlfivd.. A. 
Knopf, 1998), the 22nd book in die' 
popular “Chic Simple” series of 
primers on paring down in order to 
get, it right, has arrived just jfn time. 

It tries to dear the murky waters of 
practical and stytish dressing, pre- 
seating solutions, for what to wear ' 

' for. .‘every occasion, from fly Gsffing^'. 
to job interviews to a best friend’s 


wedding- 

• ‘T think- men want to know the 
rules; then they can break them,** 
says Kira Johnson Gross, a. former 
fashion etfitor at Esquire and Town. 
& Country who conceived the books 
with partner Jeff Stone. “Most men 
don’t want to fed out of it.” - • 

. An eclectic assemblage of quota¬ 
tions- are scattered throughout the 
book, providing some .humor -amid ’ 
. the tips on - wardrobe building. 
Homer -Simpson is the source of a 
quote that touches on men’s desire 
to fit in. “T can’t wear a pink shirt to. 
work," he says. “Everybody wears 

.white shirts. Pm mrtpopntar enough 
. to be different.” 

The odd couple of Richard Nixon 
and Elvis make a point about -how 
■one man’s sense.of what’s basic var¬ 
ies - from another’s. "You dress 
pretty wfld, don’t you?” Nixon- 
asked: “Mr. President” Elvis 
. answered,‘tyou got your show to run 
andlgdt mine.**- t 

i‘‘; As fenfcrtdrimglasl the quotations 
are, what- distinguishes the book 


from other male ‘ style gdJdes . are/ ; 
many colorful photographs ofweU-o; 

. dressed ‘scarecrows-’ -'^e djm’tp 
- models because we, don’t, want the - 
reader’s eye to be distracted/’ Gross' •.. 
’• explained. “We really want yeafo. : 
look at what we’re showing in tijnnS 
of the mix of ^riements, or ffie'pref 
portion.”- '* ’7■*•*/ 

The book’s goad fc te provide. *^ 
much information as possdde- Even 
the end papers' indnde- cfiefckEsts,... 
and ctodriag sources; The ;“£h»c '] 
. Sample” motto is based ori aa-Aiisr 
traEan aboriginal proverb,f ‘fTh*- 
' • more you know, the .less • yoa neoi” : -.\., 
Gross. explains:! you 

-. your fife, rie-jimk ‘if first, then yOn r r- 
can surround' youratf/-vffcfeftiie. 
thing s you need arid enjoy. (hiTplu- \ 

' losophy Is that you start 
' which are beautifol, in and of them-.": 
selves, and then you briM'fiw .V; 
there.”! 


.* .»„<■! v! 
■filler nr. 
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‘Diana Museum’ to 
open to flood of visitors 


Churches welcome parishioners’ pets 




Nearer my dog til 


By T.R. Reid 

LONDON—A nation still 
infatuated with Princess 
Diana will immerse itself 
in a flood of new memo¬ 
ries Wednesday when the 
‘Diana Museum' opens to 
the public at the lavish 
country mansion where 
she grew up. 

The late princess’ two 
teenage sons were 
expected to visit the 
memorial, and the nearby 
island grave where their 
mother rests, before the 
public opening Wednes¬ 
day morning. Thereafter, 
the museum—in a con¬ 
vened stable on the 
grounds of Althorp- the 
Spencer family 

estate—will be open to 
the public daily for two 
months. 

Visitors reportedly will see 
memorabilia ranging from a 
toy car Diana played with as 
an infant to the letters of 
regret that poured in from 
around the world after the 
Princess of Wales was killed 
in a Paris automobile accident 
last August. The public will be 
allowed only a distant view of 
the small island on the 
grounds of the estate where 
Diana is buried in rural North¬ 
amptonshire, north of London. 

Althorp officials say that 
virtually all the 157.000 tick¬ 
ets for this summer’s visits 
have been sold, at a price 
close to $16 apiece. That 
price—like almost everything 
else surrounding the growing 
‘Diana industry’ here—has 
been the subject of angry 
debate as Britons continue to 
argue over the best way to 
remember a woman who has 
been raised to the status of a 
demigod in the popular cul- 
ture. 

Critics complain that 
Diana's younger brother. 
Charles Spencer, 34, is cash¬ 
ing in on his sister's memory 
to pay the bills on the giant 
family home. Spencer—who 
uses the family title, the ninth 
Earl of Spencer—says that 
most of the ticket money will 
go to charities. But he has 
declined to provide any 
accounts. 

Last weekend, Spencer 
sponsored 3 rock concert at 
.Althorp—also described as a 
memorial to Diana—with tick¬ 
ets priced at $67.50. About a 






third of the earnings from that 
event went to charity, the earl 
said. 

The British media, with an 
unquenchable thirst for any¬ 
thing vaguely related to the 
late princess, ulso have made 
much of a reported feud 
between the Spencers. Diana's 
family, and the Windsors, the 
royal family she married into. 
In recent days. Spencer has 
been striving to case these ten¬ 
sions. 

In a BBC interview, Spen¬ 
cer seemed to take back the 
jabs he made at the royal fam¬ 
ily during Diana's funeral last 
September. "I wasn't taking 
swipes at anyone." he said. “1 
respect their position and 
everything." And he person¬ 
ally invited Diana's sons, 
Princes William and Harry, to 
visit the new memorial before 
it opens to the public. 

AH this to-and-fro. how¬ 
ever. will probably be lost for 
the next few weeks amid a 
new public outpouring of 
affection and grief for the 
"People's Princess." who 
would have celebrated her 
37th birthday Wednesday. 

The new museum, with 
samples of Diana’s wardrobe 
and jewelry, videos of her glo¬ 
bal travels, and life-size pic¬ 
tures of her wedding, will 
almost certainly trigger a new 
round of recollections. And 
there already is extensive 
debate going on here as to 
how this Diana-mad country 
will commemorate the first 
anniversary of her death on 
Aug. 31.! 

LA Times-Woshington Post 


By David Richards 

NEW YORK _ Sl Clement’s 
Episcopal Church serves a 
small, poor parish in Hell's 
Kitchen, just west of Broad¬ 
way’s bright lights. The congre¬ 
gation is a diverse one that 
includes indigents, immigrants 
and a lot of struggling perform¬ 
ers. On this particular Sunday 
morning, the attendance totals 
39:35 humans and four dogs. 

When it is time for commun¬ 
ion, the humans gather in a cir¬ 
cle around the altar and join 
hands. The dogs come forward, 
loo. The Rev. Barbara C. Craf- 
lon. who has headed up the 
church for two years now. 
makes her way from person to 
person, offering bread and 
wine. Each dog gels a blessing. 

As the parishioners raise their 
voices afterward in a hymn of 
praise. Molly, a 6-year-old 
cocker spaniel, sits back on her 
haunches, points her snout hea¬ 
venward and proceeds to bark. 
Loudly. Vigorously. 

Dare one say joyfully? 

“I don’t know what a human 
soul is," Crafton observes after 
the service. “And I certainly 
wouldn't know what a canine 
soul is. These things are mysier- 
ies, and 1 have a lot of respect 
for mysteries. But dogs are liv¬ 
ing. loving creatures and they 
give human beings a great deal 
of pleasure. I don't see any par¬ 
ticular reason not to have them 
in church. They usually don’t 
bark. But they- do sing along 
with the hymns, and I think 
that’s quite nice." 

Many churches of various 
denominations across the coun¬ 
try put aside one Sunday a year, 
often around die birthday of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, for a 
special service to bless house¬ 
hold pets and other animals. But 
here at Sl Clement’s _ and at 
the Church of the Holy Trinity 
on Manhattan's Upper East 
Side _ dogs are welcome every 
Sunday. 

Hoiy Trinity, which is Epis¬ 
copalian as well, asks only that 
pet owners attend one of the 
two early-morning services _ 
8:15 or 9:15. An average of five 
or six dogs turn up each Sunday 
with their humans. The rector, 
the Rev. Herbert Draesel Jr.. 
sometimes brings his poodle. 
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The Rev. Paul Feuerstein welcomes dogs at early-morning services at Church of the Hofy Trinity in Manhattan. Photo 
by Afitsu Yasukawa. - : ' 


Daisy, while the assistant rector, 
the Rev. Paul Williams, comes 
with his yellow Labrador. Bear 
i short for Canterbury), although 
Bear has a rambunctious nature 
and. rf not restrained, will wan¬ 
der the church in scorch of 
canine companionship. Cats, 
though equally welcome, are 
less common. 

“I love the whole idea," Wil¬ 
liams says. "In the Episcopal 
idea of Christian faith, we like 
to come to church, as a whole 
person. We bring all of our¬ 
selves to God- And for some of 
us. our pets are pan of the defi¬ 
nition of who we are. Bringing 
them to church is a reflection of 
the idea that creation is good, 
our bodies are good, this world 
is good." 

In a city that offers day care 
centers for dogs, masseurs for 
dogs and even sessions on the 
psychiatrist's couch for dogs 
with troubled egos, this sounds 
like one more post-yuppie 
crackpot indulgence. The words 
of the familiar doxology may 
encourage Christians to "praise 


God from whom all blessings 
How. praise Him all creatures 
here below." But do all the crea¬ 
tures necessarily have to be 
present and accounted for? 

"People like to go to dmrch 
with someone they love,” says 
Judith Gwyn Brown, a chil¬ 
dren's book illustrator who 
attends Holy Trinity regularly 
with her puli dog. Cordelia. 
"And in New York, people love 
their dogs, because if you don’t, 
you don’t have one for long. So 
they sit in church and hold their 
dogs for an hour and get to be 
close. When you're very busy, 
as people are here, it’s a com¬ 
forting hour you get to spend 
together." 

Brown started the practice 
several years ago quite acciden¬ 
tally at Holy Trinity, the kind of 
faux-Gothic church that looks 
as if it s'hould be nestled in a 
glen in the English countryside. 
It was. Brown recalls, a cold 
February and she was sick in 
bed with the flu. “Usually I 
would take my dog out for a 
walk before church. But on that 


particular Sunday I figured I 
could make it to church - or I 
coukl walk the dog. bur I 
couldn’t do both. So I decided 
to take the dog to church with 
me. I sat in die back, thinking 
the rector would probably disap¬ 
prove of (he idea, but as he 
came up the aisle, he saw me 
and asked us both up to take : 
communion." 

“Why not? It was no_big 
deal." Draesel says. “We’ve got¬ 
ten a lot of publicity since then 
_ photographers coming around 
and radio stations calling up. It's 
gotten distorted from what it 
was originally. People like to 
worship with people they know, 
and love. Lots of people in New 
York live alone and they bring' 
their animals. It’s as natural as 
that," 

The practice seems to have 
started no less casually a/fit. 
Clement's. The parish/which 
rents its quartos during the 
week to an off-Broadway tbear 
ter company to help make ends. 

meeL was in desperate need of a. 
volunteer treasurer. Trish 


Vivado. who works on Wall 
.Street, was eager to take on the 
job. but it meant a lot of extra 
hours and she didn't want to 
leave Molly, her cocker spaniel, 
cooped up in the ap artment 
Could die bring the dog with 
her? Crafton said yes, and 
before, long, other parishioners 
began' showing up with their 
■dogs. 100 . 

“I suppose it wouldn’t work 
for ev*ty parish,but we’re very 
informal here,". Vivado says. 
“There is a moment in the ser¬ 
vice when everyone greets eve¬ 
ryone else. Molly walks around 
and greets everyone, too. It’s 
..made church very approachable 
for me; Everybody fits in. Every 
being® fils'jit" 

The story, of dogs and dogma 
is not always one of happy 
; coewsnace; , :At the Unitarian 
Uiuversafi$t/<$urch on Central 
Park West, dogs .were routinely 
• welcomeduntil eariier thig yar. 
Then, at die. regular church 
. ihincherafrlseia after the Sunday, 
service, a dog japped, on the. 
tabte, disrupting the meal and 


traumatizing a. parishioner. 
Reluctantly, the minister insti¬ 
tuted a ncndog policy and sev¬ 
eral parishioners left: the congre- 
'gatiou- 

- As. for dogs. getting some- 
■- thing OOt of the church going - 
experience, well, there a certain 
skepticism prevails. Wouldn’t . 
they really rather be romping iu 
the jpaik? Gnawing on a bone? - 
Sitting on a hill, nose aquiver, 
decoding the summer breeze? 

Probably. 

- But then consider the case of j 
Brownie, part boxer, part Labj$ : 
who strayed into the life of the 
Rev. Richard McCue about 
seven years ago. McCue, a 
Catholic priest, serves two 
small. North Caro lina parishes 
in the Smoky Mountains. “The 
chinch door was open one Sun¬ 
day," hie remembers, "and as I 
was walking down the aisle, 

. this dog started following me. 

He was kind of unobtrusive and 
nobody 'seemed to mind. So I 
let him come. Well, it's become 
routine by now. Brownie sits 
down alongside the altar and 
more or less dozes or stretches 
or scratches his ear. Yon know, 
the things (hat dogs do. Then. 

. when the service is over and tbe 
pansh stands up. he stands up, 
too, and follows me back down 
the aisle. I never trained him or 
called him. He just started^ 
doing this on his own.". - tT’. 

McCue says that people in 
titemral community.haven’t yet 
asked to bring their own pets to 
church. “One’s eno ugh, " be 
muses. “It would be kind of .' 
pandemonium if every chic 
brought their pet dogs or cals or 
gcriaDs. But Brownie’s got a 
very engaging disposition. Peo¬ 
ple like. him. He’s the church 
dog." - - 

If there are anv metaphysical 
implications here, McCue 
would rather not pronounce on 
. them. Brownie just showed up 
one day and Brownie stayed on. 
And that’s that. 

-1 do know that aninwlc were 
present at the birth of- our 
Lord,-” McCue volunteers. “I \ 
guess Td like to think he’s . 
pleased to have another fbuHw 
legged parishioner in his . 
midst"! 

LA Times-Washungton Post 
Newsservice 


















;T By Jackie Wnllschlager 

rris hard to think of a more inconcm ’ 

wales, and the pair of man-hatine fcm. 
mists who have hijacked her tlS 

“SfJ? bi <*«Pfoes_ • - 
thiTV 00 ’ r ? nnagine “y leaders for 
** ^W-ogkre warn 
their pin-up pictures encased in whio-- 

Ia^ sauncal prose, as in Burchill 

fe wer. wij] pick up 
Campbell s dreary grey paoerbacV 
wnh F5 re joca«ion of aristocratic life as 
a soaal worker’s case-study. 

Burchill and Campbell's usual read¬ 
ers, lerash intellectuals, are not in the 
habit of buying lives of royals. Any 
■ interest in these books, then, must be 

* loS 0 * 03 * 1 ^ 83 witnesses tofte 
' “ey are Striking,, both as evi- 

dence of our desperation for a certain 
type of icon, and of the confusion in 
■ contemporary feminism. -. 

Burchill *s flossy tone is the more 
entertaining, for in spite of dire lapses 
mio the sentimental and tasteless, the 
Goodnight, sweet princess 1 emtfing, an 
account of Diana’s ‘final rendez-vous 
with destiny,’. Burchill - is a, comic 
debunker whose Windsors and Spen¬ 
cers clown in a high camp farce. Pnoce 
Charles, asked to kiss his wife (*Tm 
not getting into that caper”) and beg¬ 
ging his mother's permission first, is ' 
“Mr Whatever-Love-Means up to Iris 
old tricks again, throwing a wet blan¬ 
ket over the proceedings”. Cutting the 
five foot wedding cake with his sword 
(“nice to see it out to-some practical 
use for a change”) is “a tricky xnaiioeu- 

a vie, considering how close it stood to 
the short, round Queen Mother in her 
usual sugared-alxoond finery.” 

Stepmother Raine Spencer is' Acid ’ 
Raine, selling off the family alver. The 
Queen is a “wily old bird” who “saw 
that the surest way of hanging on to 
her throne was to appear to be middle 
class, plodding around her j»i 
switching off lights and saving pieces. 
of string. There is that inimitable 
there’s-no-fun-in-this-far-me-yonr 
know look, which comes over the 
Queen's face when she is wearing her-' 
crown; it may not be glam, but if 
Marie Antoinette had mastered it.. ] 

and not looked like she was. having 
such a damn good time , the Palace,of 
Versailles might not be empty today.' 

JxThe result, says Burchill, is that we 

^expect middle-class values from oui - 
royal family, which means, marrying. ’ 
for love rather than, as Former heirs to 
the throne have done, wedding a 
dynasty and cavorting privately with a •' 
mistress. Prince; Charles pretended to, - 
do the; fonge f^bpt rfid th e latte r; - ^ 
Diana's ’was ' 

which she and we misread as artove 
match. She was always only an. Icon, 
which Burchill deconstructs with glee, 
from the kindergarten -soap with tbe 
skirt transparent in the sim (“sweet 
docile face, a way with children and 
legs like expressways to delirium”) 
and ihe dreadful early clothes (“Hat 
frilly blouse! That wretched jumper . ,• 
with the sheep an it, like an lhsom- 
niac's nightmare!") to “Diana die Hunt-. .. 
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^^^m^mmished^golden-hair, strong 
and'lanned, toned aims 
just made to hold a bow and arrow.” 
Most of the rest is sixth-fonh style vin¬ 
dictiveness directed at Prince Charles: 
“malformed - . . a-sloth woold have 
looked wonderful.” . - 
Campbell, - too, spends her energy 
blaming “His. Royal Hulk” for hypoc¬ 
risy, weakness, cnielty in the marriage, 
as well as sniveling at every other man 
she can muster, from Earl Spencer, 



“the aged patriarch who .had got her 
into all of this” to Prince Charles' men¬ 
tor “back-to-basics bushman” Laurens 
van der Post, dismissed as a racist 
unable to cope with black power. 
Every 1970s feminist cause comes out 
here. Dismally written, it is inter¬ 
spersed with embarrassing quotations 
from Campbell’s “companion. Judith.” 
But add it all up, says Campbell, and 
Diana's story united women and 
“ignited a new wave of Republican 


feeling.” 

This is palpable nonsense; Diana, 
lover of glamour, money and playboys 
and mother of a future king, was nei¬ 
ther feminist nor republican. She did 
play a vital role in 1990s cultural life, 
as a “Queen of Hearts” who broke 
down barriers and raised awareness of 
important issues, from Aids to land 
mines, and who was an emblem of the 
shift in values from 1980s glitzy ego¬ 
ism to 1990s caring-sharing. Thar she 
became truly celebrated as a victim, 
after the famous Panorama interview, 
seems to me a sign of our own emo¬ 
tional unease. Diana came at the end of 
a century whose social and technologi¬ 
cal revolutions promised us control of 
everything-, health, contraception, and 
fair opportunities. Through the flower- 
power 1960s, the banging-out ‘70s. the 
ambitious '80s. to admit to unhappi¬ 
ness was to admit failure. 

In broadcasting her personal suffer¬ 
ing as one of the most beautiful, desira¬ 
ble and richest women in the world, 
Diana turned herself into an icon for 
millions, and how intimately people 
identified her pain with (heir own 
losses and disappointments came out 
in the paroxysms of grief at her death. 

Burchill and Campbell here do the 
same as most Diana fans; they turn her 
into a flattering image of themselves. 
But they have intellectual pretensions 
beyond this, and that is the trouble. 
With Campbell, the feminist embrace 
of the victim culture is not only bitter 
and twisted— “The people who 
accompanied her body were men. 
Police patrolling the route were men. 
The television commentators were men 
. . only men were being allowed to 
define and describe the lives, 
and tears of women”—but shocking in 
its disregard for global events and real 
suffering. “By telling ber story," 
Campbell writes, “Diana joined the 
constituency of the rejected, the survi¬ 
vors of harm and horror, from the Hol¬ 
ocaust, from world wars and pogroms, 
from Vietnam and the civil wars of 
South America and South Africa, from 
torture and child abuse.” This is drivel 
which insults true victims across this 
century, and The Women's Press 
should be ashamed of publishing iL 
Burchill by contrast is a harmless 
royal-basher whose lapses annoy 
because they mar her instinctual sense 
of what the obsession with Diana is 
about “Rend said, in a rare moment of 
lucidity, that aD. a healthy human being 
needs to be happy is'work and love. 
All!” she writes, commenting on bow 
ill-equipped Diana was to have either, 
yet how she finally managed both. It 
was her publicly-conducted search for 
meaning in life which drew the public 
to Diana; a feminist or republican gloss 
denies the universality of that theme. 

Biography cannot work by exclud¬ 
ing and caviling; Burchill and Camp¬ 
bell. in projecting their own discon¬ 
tents, shoot themselves in the foot* 
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Memoirs of a 
Persian prince 


BLOOD AND OIL: 
MEMOIRS OF A PERSIAN 
PRINCE: Man ocher 
Fa nnanf ar maian amt Rox- 
ane Par ma nfarmaian 

By Aitatol Lie ven 

SHAH REZA I of Iran ought to 
have a statue in his honour in 
London’s Petticoat Lane. His 
decrees in the 1930s banning 
traditional Persian dress set off 
a great bonanza for European 
second-hand clothes industry. 
As Prince Manucher Farman- 
farmaian writes, the ancient 
clothing of Persia was replaced 
by “European pants, often tied 
with a string, and mismatched 
suit jackets worn day in and 
day out into a state of unrecog¬ 
nizable shabbiness." Four dec¬ 
ades later, the end result of * 
such compulsory “moderniza¬ 
tion” was a ruthless, fundamen¬ 
tal revolution against moder¬ 
nity and the west in general. 

This began by sweeping 
away the PahJavi dynasty, 
which began with Shah Reza 
and ended with his son, and 
went on to destroy the whole 
westernized aristocratic world 
to which the authors of this 
book belonged. 

Prince Fannanfarmaian and 
his daughter, a journalist, are 
well-placed to write this story. 
His position in the Iranian oil 
industry under die Shah gave 
him intimate knowledge of pol¬ 
itics. government and the 
Court. As a member of one 
Iran's greatest aristocratic fam¬ 
ilies. descendants of the previ¬ 
ous Qajar 

dynasty—overthrown by Reza 
in 1927-—gi ves him an element 
of critical distance from the 
parvenu Pahlavis (Reza Shah 
began his career as an NCO in 
an army commanded by the 
author's father). 

This memoir is not just 
another work by an exiled aris¬ 
tocrat mourning his lost prop¬ 
erty. It is distinguished by its 
political acumen, historical 
sense, and vividness of descrip¬ 
tion and anecdote. It is also 
notable for a wry sense of 
humour—possibly a hereditary 
quality. IBs ancestors liked to 
dispose of suspect noblemen 
by inviting them for a cup of 
coffee. If they refused, they 
were executed for suggesting 
the coffee might be poisoned; 
if they accepted, they discov¬ 
ered that, unfortunately, it was 
poisoned. 

Reading this memoir, one 
wonders how on earth the Pah¬ 
lavis lasted as long as they did. 
They were never accepted by 
the old landowning aristocracy, 
and the Shah's land reforms in 
the 1960s destroyed their eco- 
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nomic and social base. Farman- 
farmaian describes an emble¬ 
matic moment, his last meeting 
with the Shah in 1978. The 
Shah had summoned members 
of the great families to appeal 
for their support against the ris¬ 
ing tide of revolution; but as 
they told him. it was his own 
land reforms which had 
destroyed their traditional 
influence over their peasants. 

The mullahs had always 
hated the Pahlavis' westerniz¬ 
ing policies, and nationalists 
never forgave the Shah for col¬ 
laborating with the west in the 
overthrow of the nationalist 
prime minister, Mohammed 
Mossadeq. in 1953 after he 
seized the holdings of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
(now BP). Mossadeq was yet 
another cousin of the author’s. 

Fannanfarmaian's portrait 
seems both intimate and bal¬ 
anced, bringing out the curious 
mixture of grandeur, pathos 
and bathos in Mossadeq's char¬ 
acter. Fannanfarmaian is also 
sharply aware of the failings of 
the political classes who 
formed the backdrop to this 
tragicomedy. They appear shal¬ 


low, greedy, infirm of purpose, 
and addicted to political 
intrigue almost more ftfr the 
sake of the game than for what¬ 
ever winnings were at stake. 

There are also two lessons 
for western policy-makers. It is 
shaming to read Farmanfar- 
maian's account of the rapa¬ 
cious, hypocritical, bullying, 
racist arrogance with which the 
British oiHnterests treated Iran. 
The other is that oil wealth by 
itself does nothing for the polit¬ 
ical stability of a country. The 
distribution of that wealth, and 
the political and moral legiti¬ 
macy of the rulers, remain all- 
important. The increase in oil 
prices after the Yom Kippur 
War ought to have secured the 
Shah's regime. 

Instead" the corruption, con¬ 
spicuous consumption and 
western decadence on the part 
of the - rulers was the last straw- 
in driving the ruled to revolt. 
Amid the euphoria about the 
development of the oil fields of 
Central Asia and the Transcau- 
casus. this lesson should be 
kept in mind.1 
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Europe ’s 20th century 


A hostage to nationalism 


(Europe’s 20th Century: 
Mark Mazower) 

By Mark Archer 

FORGET THE back-slapping 
platitudes about Europe being 
the natural home of freedom 
and the democratic nation¬ 
state. Europe's history this 
^century has been an unmiti- 
Tgated disaster, a nightmarish 
laboratory for social and politi¬ 
cal engineering which has left 
over 50 million dead, popula¬ 
tions displaced, ethnic minori¬ 
ties subject to racial 
extermination, and many 
eastern European econo- ___ 
mks poorer than they 
were a hundred years 
aeo. If Europe’s post- 
EMU political leaders I 

pretend that they have 
buried the past, they may 
be condemned to relive ^ 

So argues Mark 
Mazower. reader in his¬ 
tory at Sussex Univer¬ 
sity, in this fascinating 
new- polemic about 20th- ~ 

century Europe. Why " 

tju has the scale of Euro- 
*jlpean genocide this century 
been so qualitatively different 
from anything experienced on 
the continent before? In m e 
1870-71 Franco-Prussian w-ar 
the death-toll was 184.000; in 
the first world war «t was 
above eight million, and rnore 
than 40m Europeans—half at 
them civilians—died in the 
second world war. 

Mazower argues that com¬ 
pering ideologies—fascism, 
communism and democ 


sent the. Ottoman Empire. - 

At the turn of the century 
the Babsburg city of Czemo- 
witz was home without con¬ 
flict to Ukrainians, Romanians, 
Poles, Jews and Germans. The 
rise of nationalism did not 
automatically spell the end of 
empire, as nationalistic- parties ■ 
almost never envisaged Com¬ 
plete independence,^ merely 

greater autonomy within the 
empire 

Mazower writes; “If this 
humane -approach failed to 
materialise in central and ext¬ 
ern Europe, it was less because 


national identities, the defend¬ 
ers of democracy ended up 
marginalising the very ethnic 
groups whidh die European 
empires had been-able to suc¬ 
cessfully accommodate. “Ver¬ 
sailles had given 60m people a 
state of their own, but it turned 
another 25m into minorities. 
The tensions created by the 
dream of national purification 
lay at the heart of inter-war 
European politics.” 

Helped by economic and 
political turmoil die way lay 
open for Hitler to found his 
new Germany upon strict 


Before 1918 there had been just three 
republics in Europe; by the end of 1918 
there were 13. But if democracy was 
triumphant in 1918 in Europe , 20 years 
later it was virtually extinct as 
authoritarian regimes took hold. 


of pressure from the national¬ 
ists themselves than because 
the empires committed suicide 
during the 1914-18 war by 
fomenting nationalism as a 
form of political warfare, 
against their opponents.” 

Faced with a host of prom¬ 
ises for national sclf- 
(kterraination, the victors _ at 
Versailles promptly foisted lib¬ 
eral democratic constitutions 
on countries with no history of 
experience of democracy. 

Before 1918 there bad been 


communism aim uerorc 

raev_have each attempted to ^ three republics in Europe. 

s^lify foe^ture oFcI^ 

religions and ethnic loyalties 13 But if ™ % 

whi?h define European cuhjue. ra l918mEm^20 

He has a fondness for the 19th ycart later i» 
cMiurv European empires extiflCl as authoritarian 


religions and ethnic 
which define European cultmj; 
He has a fondness for the 19th 
century European e *J 1 P ire * 
which could accommodate a 

multiplicity of ethnic groups, 
^permitting, for instance.'ethm 
TGermaas 10 rise to high Po¬ 
tions in Tsarist administrations 
and Greek diplomats to reprc- 


rerimes rook bold. 

Too utopian am *? 1- 

dons, too neglectful of social 

responsibilities, by 

consd^onal nghts with 


racial purity. . 

By the end of the 1930s 
many Europeans, were ready to 
leave behind the liberal demo¬ 
cratic order created after 1918 
by Britain, France and the US 
for a more authoritarian future. 
Mazower argues that Hitler’s 
experiment foundered on the 
same rockrif multi-cuhuralism 
as had sank the inter-war 
experiments in democracy. 
Rather than accommodate 
national aspirations (which 
would have gained Germany 
the support of' nationalistic 
groups hostile to the Soviet 
federation, for instance), it sup¬ 
pressed diem and substituted 
instead an unmspiring eco¬ 
nomic vision as the goal of 
European Man. If post-war 
communism was more suc¬ 
cessful, and lasted longer, it 
was because local political 
autonomy survived within the 


Soviet empire until economic 
collapse brought the whole sys¬ 
tem down. 

• Mazower’s prescription for 
Europe is ultimately anti- 
rationalist and anti-utopian. He 
sees the 20th century as a 
period of successive, ill-guided - 
ideological "solutions” and 
new orders being applied to 
European politics. If democ¬ 
racy now works in Europe, it is 
for thoroughly downbeal rea¬ 
sons. It is associated with the 
triumph of capitalism; it is non- 
intrasive: “Europeans accept 
democracy because they no 
longer believe in poli- 

- tics.” High levels of 

— support for democracy 

co-exist with high rates 
of political apathy (a sit- 
P uation true in America 

as in Britain). 

The book's polemical 
opening tails off into a 
y postscript ‘ of modest 

proposals: Europe 

should not fear its his¬ 
tory, for the Europe of 
political and mfliiary 
M posturing was never the 
“real” Europe. The idea 
that economic union 
will prevent Europe going to 
war again is wrong-headed; 
what might'prompt war is too 
centrist a union which ignores 
national and non-economic loy¬ 
alties. 

The EU should help Russia 
re-enter the European commu¬ 
nity. Europeans should accept 
their diverse cultures and tradi¬ 
tions with equanimity. As a 
result the EU will remain “an 
economic giant, a political 
dwarf and a military worm." 

In summary, Mazower’s , 
argument is bold, not wholly I 
original, but based an a huge 
amount of historical synthesis. 
While one will find many 
points with which to disagree 
(his cursory .analysis of why 
post-war capitalism succeeded, 
for instance) this should be a 
deservedly popular book. ■ 
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The lunatic and the 
Oxford English Dictionary 


(The Surgeon Of Crow- 
tborne: Simon Winches¬ 
ter) 

By Michael Thompson- 
Noel 

ON A cool, misty autumn 
afternoon in 1896, in the 
small village of Crowthorne, 
in Berkshire, the formidable 
Dr James Murray, then editor 
of what was to become the 
Oxford English Dictionary , 
bowed gravely and intro¬ 
duced himself to a man be 
thought had been one of bis 
most assiduous helpers, Dr 
W.C. Minor. 

Minor had been among the 
most productive of the thou¬ 
sands of volunteer contribu¬ 
tors without whose labours 
the immense feat of die dic¬ 
tionary's compilation would 
have been impossible. 

Keen at last to meet a man 
with whom he had corre¬ 
sponded for nearly 20 years, 
Murray had traveled 50 miles 
by train from Oxford. The 
great dictionary was now 
almost half finished. Official 
honours were being bestowed 
on its creators. And Murray 
was keen that all his volun¬ 
tary helpers, even ones as 
seemingly mysterious and 
bashful as Minor, were recog¬ 
nized and thanked properly 
for their work. 

The two had never met 
because Minor always' 
seemed unwilling or unable 
to leave his home at Crow- 
thome. Nor had he offered 
any explanation for his ina¬ 
bility to visit Murray in 
Oxford. 

At Crowthorne, Murray 
was met by a liveried coach¬ 
man, and driven to a large, 
forbidding mansion. Ho was 
taken upstairs, into a book- 
lined study, where an impor¬ 
tant-looking man sat behind a 
mahogany desk. Warmly, 
Murray introduced himself. 


But the man behind the desk 
was not Dr Minor. 

The man behind the desk 
was the superintendent of the 
Broadmoor Asylum for the 
Criminally Insane. Yet Minor 
was certainly in residence at 
Broadmoor, Murray was 
told—as an inmate. He had 
been a patient there for more 
than 20 years. He was Broad¬ 
moor’s longest-staying resi¬ 
dent 

Such is the start of Simon 
Winchester’s engrossing tale, 
and an excellent job he has 
made of it: fine enough, at 
least for Luc Besson to have 
paid a decent sum for the film 
rights, which must be unique 
for a book that concerns the 
monumental, 50-year task of 
compiling a dictionary, no 
matter how celebrated. 

It has been said, stuffily, 
that the story of the Oxford 
English Dictionary is “well 
known.” But there must be 
millions of us who haven't 
got round to reading K.M. Eli¬ 


sabeth Murray's Caught In 
The Web of Words, by James 
M urray * s grand-dau gh ter, 

published 21 years ago; or 
any of the other books, such 
as Sidney Landau's definitive 
Dictionaries: The Art and 
Crqft of Lexicography {1989). 
which explore the basic prin¬ 
ciples involved in making 
word-books- 

For us, at least, Winchester 
has done justice to what he 
calls the strange, tragic yet 
uplifting story of William 
Chester Minor, a wealthy, 37- 
year-old former US Army 
officer (he had been a sur¬ 
geon in the Civil Warl who 
was arrested in London early 
one morning in 1872 for 
shooting dead a stranger in 
Lambeth. 

Minor was obviously mad. 
and was sent to Broadmoor, 
but he was not mad all day 
long—his paranoia gave him 
especially disturbing 

dreams—and he became one 
of Murray's volunteer helpers 


on the dictionary, chasing 
down words, noting their ear¬ 
liest usage, and sending off 
thousands of slips of paper to 
Murray’s Oxford Scriptorium, 
the nerve-centre of the dic¬ 
tionary-compiling operation. 
Even in its early days, the 
Oxford English Dictionary 
was known simply as the Big 
Dictionary. When conceived, 
says Winchester, the plan was. 
to capture and define every 
word of the language; every 
nuance and shade of meaning, 
spelling, and pronunciation; 
every twist of etymology; and 
every possible illustrative 
citation from every English 
author. 

The result, says Winches¬ 
ter, was the grandest, most 
authoritative dictionary in any 
language—"the greatest [liter¬ 
ary] effort since the invention 
of printing.” The Surgeon of 
Crowthorne has “best seller" 
written all over it.l 
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Supplement en frangais du Star 


la b o u ss’ ll r es 

Vive les 
vacances! 

L’ete, ce n'est seule- 
ment one hausse des tem¬ 
peratures sou vent epou- 
van table. L'fee, c'est aussi 
du temps social, le retour 
des Jordaniens qui tra¬ 
vail! ent a Tetranger, la 
saison p referee pour les 
manages mais surtout 
c'est le temps de la de¬ 
tente et des loisirs et peut- 
etre le temps de faire le 
point sur sa vie. 

Une minority de Jorda¬ 
niens a les moyens de se 
payer de vraies vacances. 
11s partent en Europe ou 
ailleurs pour deux, trois 
ou quatre semaines. Mais 
qu'on le veuille ou non, la 
plupart restent cbez eux 
poor des raisons essen- 
tielleinent materielies. 
Ceux-la prennent leurs 
jours de congfe par inter- 
mittence pour d'abord re- 
gler leurs souris. 

Ensuite, une semalne 
ou deux a pres la ferme- 
ture des feoles, les va¬ 
cances d'fefi deviennent 
un veritable cauchemar 
pour des centaiues de mil- 
liers de families. Les 
jeunes ne savent pas quoi 
faire de leurs longues 
jouruees. ILs trainent, 
s'ennuient h la maison, re¬ 
garden t la television, se 
bagairent, joueut parfois 
au football dans les rues, 
ou a tout moment une voi- 
ture peut les faucber. 

Certes I'fitat fait des ef¬ 
forts mais ils sont loin 
d'etre suffisants. Des cen¬ 
tres aerfe, des camps 
d'eti, des centres de jeu- 
nesse et de loisirs existent 
a Amman el dans d'autres 
grand es villes. Mais 
combien en profitent ? 
Quelques dizalnes de tntl- 
llers alors que le pays est 
k plus de 50% Sgfe de 
moins de 18 ans. Pourtant 
la detente et les loisirs 
constituent des droits k 
part entiere, selon la Con¬ 
vention Internationale des 
droits de Tenfant ratifies 
par la Jordanie. Que fai¬ 
re ? 

Constniire da vantage 
de terrains, de dubs spor- 
tils, organiser plus d'ac- 
tivites cnlturelles, sociales 
et sportives contribuerai- 
ent sans doute a mi eux 
remplir le temps libre. 
Mais on a surtout besoin 
d'une veritable politique 
des loisirs, en particulier 
de programmes a destina¬ 
tion des jeunes. Pourquoi 
une semalne k Ajloun ou 
dans le Wadi Rum par ex- 
erople est aujourd'hui im¬ 
possible dans le budget 
serre d'un menage ? Ne 
pourrions-nous pas ima¬ 
gine r des installations 
d'accueil dont T utilisation 
serai t bon marcbe ? En 
leur absence, le Jordanien 
estime qne le meflleur 
moyen de passer ses va¬ 
cances, c'est de dormir ou 
de rendre visile aux uns et 
aux autres pour parler de 
Pierre. Paul on Jacques ! 

Inutile de rappeler que 
les congas sont importants 
autant pour le corps que 
pour I'esprit : faire le 
vide, aller au rythme in¬ 
dolent d'une vie libre et 
tranquOle et eofin entre- 
prendre seulement ce que 
Ton a envie de faire : 
sport, lecture, musique, 
voyages, distractions, 
jeux, tourisme etc- La 
dftenle est fondamentale 
pour recuperer et repren- 
dre le travail dans de 
bonnes dispositions. Vues 
sous cet angle salutaire, 
les vacances sont une ac¬ 
tivity agrfiable qui ne de- 
vrait pas couter cfaer. Le 
gODvernement pourrait y 
contribuer fadiement en 
enconrageant notamment 
!e tourisme interieur. 
Combien de sites archdlo- 
gjques qui mcritent d'etre 
visiles et qui restent in- 
condus des Jordaniens ? 

A yons le courage de re- 
counaJtre que c'est sur¬ 
tout la volonte de changer 
et J‘imagination qui man- 
quent, beaucoup plus que 
les foods. ■ 

Suleiman Sweiss 


Les chars frangais Leclerc en discussion a Ryad 

01m France est en train der&Jfchirb des schemas industries et financiers permettant & VArabia 
Saoudile d'acheter des chars Leclerc, malgri la diminution de ses revenus entntinieparktbmsse des 
cours de petiole. «Nous avons un problfcme de prix avec le char Leclerc®, a reconnu U ministre m la 
defense Alton Richard, en exptiqaant que cechar, constnut parle groupspublic d T armement GIAT 
Industries etait «plu$ cher parce que technlquement un cran au-dessus® de ses concurrents ■ 

En meme temps, l'Arabic Saouditc a vu ses revenus pitroUers baisser et doit envisager la possibility 
d’une ^alteration durable de ses ressources*. Dans ce contexts, *nous avons engage des discussions 
sur des permettant & l’Arabie Saoudite de prendre la decision de prindpe d’acheter ce 

materiel, s»nc doute I’annfe prochaine. sans surcharger son budget®, a iruBqui le ministre. 

Ryad a teste avec succes le Leclerc et envisage d’acquirir plus de 300 exemphtires du charfimigats quia 
dejh etc vendu aux Itmirats arabes unis. Le ministre n’a pas voulu se prononcer sur les chances de 
succis de la negotiation nuns il a estime que ce contrat, d’une vtdeur superieure h 20 milliards de francs 
(3r3 milliards de dollarsk «n'a pas de caractere vital pour GIAT», en dipit de dijficultis finaacieres 
persistantes du groups. GIAT a annonce cede semedne plus de 3500 suppressions d’emploi et la 
fermeture de plusieurs sites tie production. Les syndicats de GIAT ant critique it plusieurs reprises ces ■ 
demikrcs semaines les mini^tire de I’&conomie et des Finances qui demandermt aux Saoudtens, selon 
eux, trap dcgaranties finanakres sur le control, au risque de faire ichouer Vaffaxre. 

Processus de paix 


Vous voulez ecrire en frangais. 
Alors n’h&itez-pas a collaborer 
a la redaction du Jourdain. 
Que vous soye.z passionne d econ¬ 
omic, de politique, 
de faits de societe ou de culture, 
vos articles nous interessent. 
Pour tout renseignement, contactez 
Yannick Laine au Doustour 
au 5664153 


«Le minimum des Americains» 

Pendant plus de quatre ans, rcimbassadeur de France a Amman, Bernard Bajolei. a ete un observateur 
privilegie du processus de paix et de sa degradation. II ne cache pas son admiration pour lapatience 
palestinienne et ses inquietudes a Tigard des tergiversations israelierines actuelles.il faudra de toute fagon 
alter au-dela du redeployment de 13.1% des territoires occupes, propose par les Etats-Unis. 


Difficile de porter un juge- 
ment sur son propre travail. 
Bernard Bajolei s'en remet a 
("appreciation du roi Hussein 
qui sera a Paris a la fin de ce 
mols pour rencontrer le presi¬ 
dent de la Rlpublique Jacques 
Chirac. MalgnJ tout, k trois 
mois de son depart de Jordanie, 
il a accepte de dresser un bilan. 
avouant meme «avoir comniis 
des crreurs* : cote* positif. la 
multiplication des contacts pol- 
itiques entre la France et la Jor¬ 
danie et les accords de coopera¬ 
tion militaire el culture! le 
signds en 1995 : coi6 negatif. 
des rdsultals econorruques peu 
satisfaisants et une pan de mar- 
che qui n’a pas vraiment decol- 
\6. Sur le plan personnel, i'am- 
bassadeur a simplement ceite 
phrase : *Je ne me sendrai ja¬ 
mais etranger en Jordanie». 
Dans cet entretien. il nous livre 
ses considerations sur un pro¬ 
cessus de paix moribond. 

Le J ourdain : Le processus 
de paix est en panne depuis 
presqu’un an et deml main- 
tenant. A qui la faute, selon 
vous? 

Bernard Bajolet : On peut 
simplement constater que de¬ 
puis 1'election isuuflienne et le 
changement de gouvemement. 
le processus de paix n'a pas 
nvance. n y a bien eu les ac¬ 
cords d'Hfibron mais depuis. 
plus rien. Alors les conclusions 
sont faciles a tirer. Mais le but 
du jeu n'est pas de dire -voilh ! 
C'est la faute d'un tel- meme si 
on sail qui salt II faui essayer 
de Caire avancer le processus. 
Feut-W le faire repartir? Ac- 
fuellement sur Ja table des ne¬ 
gotiations, il y a des proposi¬ 
tions am<5ricaines 

(red^ploiemenr tres limits de 
13.1% des troupes israeliennes 
des territoires occupes) qui, a 
notre avis, sont un minimum. 
Si ce redeployment ne se pro- 


duit pas. on ose a peine imagin- 
er ce qui peut se passer. A ce 
moment-li la responsabilitcf du 
gouvemement isradlien sera 
ividente. 

Le Jonrdain: Avez-vous d'au¬ 
tres propositions k mettre sur 
(a table ? 

B. B. : U serait maladroit et 
contre-productif de mettre d'au¬ 
tres propositions sur la table al¬ 
ors que les propositions am6ri- 
caines font encore I'objet de 
discussions. Premiereraent, ces 
propositions que nous conside- 
rons etre un minimum, ne sont 
deji pas acceptdes par le gou- 
vemement israelien. 

Deuxiememenu tout ce qui 
pourrait consti- 
tuer une diver¬ 
sion par rap¬ 
port aux 

propositions 
amdricaines 
serait extreme- 
ment facheux 
parce que ceti 
donnerait au 
gouvemement 
israelien une 
nouvellie ex¬ 
cuse pour ne 
pas aller de 
i'avanL Ce sont 

les raisons pour lesquelles nous 
soutenpns' les propositions 
amyricalnes tout en sachant 
qu'elles sont modestes. 

Le Jourdain : Pas question 
pour la France de s’£carter 
du sillage de la diplomatic 
americaine? 

B.'B.: Ld! France n'est pas dans 
le sillage de la diplomatic am£- 
ricaine et ne l'a jamais et£. Il se 
trouve que les Americains ont 
fait des propositions qui nous 
paralssent raisonnables et en- 
dessous desquelles il ne nous 
semble pas souhaitable d'aHer. 
Nous avons contribud k con- 


vaincre les Palestiniens de les 
accepter. Mais elles ne consti¬ 
tuent pas la fin du toot, elles 
sont une fitape. Une fois 
qu'elles seront, nous 1'esperons, 
acceptees par les Israeliens, il 
taut aller plus loin et engager 
les negotiations sur le statut fi¬ 
nal 

De toute faqon. toute solu¬ 
tion qui ne serait pas satisfai- 
sante et equilibnSe ne sera pas 
durable, com me beaucoup d'ex- 
emples Lent montre dans l'His- 
toire. 

Le Jourdain : Le temps n'est- 
il pas venu de choisir d'autres 
moyens de pression sur Israel 
que la vote diplomatique? 


B. 


B. 


«Iln’y paste 
noir et le blanc 
mais cela ne 
veut pas dire 
qu’on est 
au mitieu» 


Pas 

encore. La 
France et 
l'Egype ont 
pris l'initia- 
tive d'une 
proposition 
(.une confer¬ 
ence interaa- 
donaleo plu¬ 
sieurs 6tapes 
dont la pre¬ 
miere n'Ln- 
cluerait pas 
les Palestini¬ 
ens et les !$- 
ra^liens, NDLR). Cette pro¬ 
position n'est pas une solution 
de rechange & la proposition 
amdricaine. Elle permettrait la 
remise en selle du processus de 
paix au cas oh les propositions 
amen"caines n'aboutiraient pas. 

De toute faqon, mSme si les 
propositions amtiicaines sont 
re tenues par Israel, il faudra 
sans doute envisager un 6v£ne- 
ment international qui ne soit 
pas seulement une prise de pho¬ 
to. Dans un monde oh les Etat- 
Unis ont toutes les difficult6s A 
faire prtSvaloir leur solution. D 
faudra done que les grands pays 
qui ont des intyrSts dans cette 


Hommage 

Kanafani: le Che Guevara palestmien 

Vingt-six ans apres son assassinat, Ghassane Kanafani garde 
Timage du heros populaire. Une plume tres active , 
au sendee de la cause palestinienne et des plus faibles. 


Au matin du s juiiiet 

1972. le quartier Al-Hazimia a. 
Beyrouth se reveille en sursauL 
L'explosion d'une voiture vient 
d'emporter les reves et les souf- 
frances d'un jeune g'erivain pa- 
lestinien de 36 ans. Une fin que 
le destin a voulu plus tragjque 
encore que celles imaginees par 
Ghassane dans ses ouvrages. 

Gbassane Kanafani. heros 
national, heros qui a consacre 
sa vie ii son pays, martyr pour 
la Palestine. -Ghassane a ete 
grand dans so mart comme 
dans ses ceuvres. C’etait un re - 
votuiionnaire qui a renjorce la 
resistance chcz les Palestini¬ 
ens. evoque Nadia, un jeune 
prafesscur dans une ecole des 
Nations Unies dans la VaJlee 
du Jourdain. je souhaitc aux 
Palestiniens de suivre les trac¬ 
es de Ghassane. ces tracts sont 
leur chetnin pour la libera¬ 
tion*•. Sa voix resonne encore 
dans la communaute palesti¬ 
nienne a la manihre d’un Che 
Guevara auquel il a dailleurs 
dte souvent compare. Visage 
d’enfont et corps malade d’un 
diab£tique. il nc ressemblait 
pas it un heros de cinema. U di¬ 
git au contraire trCs proche des 


gens ordinaires dans leur ten- 
dresse et leur tristesse et dcri- 
vait pour eux. * Ghassane Kan¬ 
afani n'a pas seulement abor- 
der le probleme palcstinien. 
precise une etudiante en litera¬ 
ture anglaise a rUniversitd du 
Yarmouk, il a ferit sur la so¬ 
ciete'en general*. 

Une wuvre fountie : nou- 
velles. romans dont le cdlhbre 
Le reste est d vous (1966). 
pieces de theatre, -etudes line- 
raires I notamment sur la 
vlitterature sioniste*). ii n'a ja¬ 
mais cessd d'ecrire comme s'il 
savair son temps eompre -•ceue 
vie est ires cruelle pour un 
homme qui ne vivra pas plus de 
qua ran te ans», ecrivait-il en 
1962. *•// a eh* le point de de¬ 
part d'une litterature palesti¬ 
nienne modeme. un des meil- 
lettrs ecrivains qui ait 
represent <? son pays, un c'uoyen 
ideal qui a corutu la Palestine 
cn anr et apres la migration. Je 
regrette beaucoup sa mart, 
meme si elle a ete heroique*. 
temoigne un autre professeur. 
On racome que. refugic en Sy- 
rie aptes 194S. il etait oblige 
d'exercer des petits metiers 



pendant la joumde et cTdiudier 
le soir sous I'autoritl de son 
phre. L'artisie a ainsi connu 
toutes les souffrances de sou 
peuple. 

Ses ecrits politiques ont dtd 
largement inspires par les 
id&uix marxistes-ldninistes. 
iVa-t-il pas eic un fervent parti¬ 
san du Front patriotique de !i- 
bdraiion de la Palestine, le 
mouvement de George Ha- 
bache ? A la fin des annees 50. 
il est professeur de lettres au 
Koweii et poursuit des dtudes 
par correspondance avec l'Uni- 
versite de Damns. Etudes qu'il 
devra imenorapre car ses activ- 
iies politiques lui interdiseut 
d'entrer en Syrie pour passer 
les exaraens. En 1961, il s’in- 
stalle h Beyrouth ou il com¬ 
mence une carrihre d'homme 
de presse. Joomaliste, il parti¬ 
ciple a plusieurs publications 
avant de fonder la sienne en 
1969 : *Al-Hadqf» fLe But). 
R£cemnrent un livre qui ras- 
semble la plupart des articles 
ecrits pendant cette p&iode lib- 
onai.se ont £te publies sous le ti¬ 
tle Les articles de Paris Paris. 
pseudonyme qu'il utilisait alcrs. 

Mais Ghassane Kanafani. 
au-dela chi discours politique 
froid. represente aussi une oer- 
tame sensibiliifi: *11 n’a pas 4c r 
til d'hisioires d'amour mais il 
est aime des fiUes». admet 
Nuha. ingenieur chimiste. 
Combattant de la cause palesti¬ 
nienne mais n&mmoins artiste: 
•Il aimait le dessin. surtout les 
dessins de cfievata, se souvient 
sa femme, une Danoise rencon- 
trtie dans une reunion d'^tudi- 
ants Strangers pour soutenir les 
Palestiniens. le cheval pour 
Ghassane representait la beau- 
te, le courage, Vintelligence. la 
liberty, autant de qualites que 
j'ai trouvees chez lul». Vin^t- 
six ans apres, la victoire 
if Anna Kanafani, ce sont les 
ceuvres de son mart traduites 
en 14 longues etrangSres : tils 
n'ont pas reussi d etouffer sa 
voix*. Qs ? Israel a depuis long- 
temps admis que des membres 
de ses services secrets ont par- 
ticipe a cet atlemat. ■ 

Shadin Suleiman 


region, qui souhaitent voir le 
processus de paix aboutir, se 
portent guarants de la bonne 
execution de 1'ocoord qui pour¬ 
rait etre rdalisd. Car on a vu 
dans le pass£ combien d'ac- 
cords ont dtd signes sans 2ere 
appliqug. 


Le Jourdain ; Est-il en visa¬ 
ges ble d'adopter des sanc¬ 
tions contre lsra3 ? 

B. B. : Nous n'aimons pas 
beaucoup le terme de sanc¬ 
tions. La France ne croit pas 
aux sanctions. Nous le disc ns 
k propos de llrak. Certes. nous 
avons vot£ les resolutions mais 
nous regrettons un peu d'avoir 
vot6 des resolutions sans date 
limite et d'autre part nous pen- 
sons aussi que les sanctions p6- 
nalisent Ik populations inno- 
centes, pas seulement les 
dirigeants, et n'ont pas les ef- 
fets soufaailds sur les politiques 
des pays concem£s. Ce qui est 
vrai pour l'lrak est vrai aussi 
dans d'autres cas. Nous n'ex- 
ctuons pas dans certains cas le 
recours aux sanctions mais 
nous ne so mm es pas de ceux 
qui poussent pour les sanc¬ 
tions. 

Cela £tant, it est clair que 
1'attitude dlsraei, si elle per- 
siste, ne peut pas ne pas avoir 
de consequences sur les rela¬ 
tions entre Israel et l'Europe en 
particulier. 

Le Jourdain : Consequences 
£conomiques ? 

B. B.: Notamment dans Je do- 
-moine 6conomique.., LUnioa 
earopdenne est le principal 
partenaire dconomique dlsrafiL 
Je parle de consequences , je 
ne parle pas de sanctions. On 
ne peut pas k la fois refuser un 
riMe sdrieux de l'Europe dans le 
processus de paix el faire la 
sourde oreille & tout ce que dit 


l'Europe sans que les relations 
entre l'Europe et l'Etat concer¬ 
ns ne soufflent pas, c'est une 
reaction namreUe. Nous cray¬ 
ons aux vertus du dialogue et 
nous pensons qu’une grande 
partie de l'opinion isradlienne 
reste attache au processus de 
paix et u'approuve pas cer- 
taines des attitudes, du gou¬ 
vemement isratilien actueL No- 
• tre r6le n'est done pas de 
braquer cette' opinion publique, 
mais de lui manner les incon- 
v6nients de la potitique qui est 
pratiqu£e. 

Le Jourdain r Le temps de 
faire red£marrer ce proces¬ 
sus de paix, les polulations 
palestmens subissent de mul¬ 
tiples humiliations qnoti- 
diennes~ 

B. B. : Cest tout k fait vrai. 
Tam que le processus de paix 
reste en panne, la population 
palestinienne souffle. Sans 
parier des consequences pour 
i'ensemble. des pays de la re¬ 
gion. Les investissenrs Strang¬ 
ers sont moins enthoushastes k 
investir, dfes lore que la paix est 
fragilisde. Cela (fit. c’est lTTn- 
ion europdenne qui de trfes loin 
aide les Palestiniens. Et elle en 
a assez de payer les conse¬ 
quences tjeonomiques d'une 
politique qu'elle souhaite voir 
changer. 



Le Jourdain-: La France be- 
ndfitie d'une bonne image 
parmi les populations arabes. 
Est-ce qu'alors la France 
n'est pas tent6e de choisir, 
maigretout, tin camp 2 w." 

B. B. V J Je n’af pas dit qtfob ne?'*" 4 
chofsissait pas de camp. Nous 
choisissons le camp de la jus¬ 
tice. D n'y a pas le noir et le 
blanc mais cela ne veut pas dire 
qu'on est au milieu. Vous avez 
quelqu'un d'un cote qui de- 
man de l'applicatipn de la loi in- 


teraarionale et quelqu’un qui la 
refuse. Nous, on. ne va [as se 
mettre au milieu. On est pour 
1'applicanon de la loi intema- 
tiooale. Nous nous d^feodons 
pas des positions qui peuvent 
paraftre pro-palestiennes pour 
des raisons affectives mais" 
parce que nous ddfendons le 
droit et la justicie. 

Le Jourdain : Seulement la 
justice dont vous parlez est 
trfeslente™.' 

B. B. : On pent lui reprocher 
deux choses. Premiiremcnt sa 
lentear, et deuxibmement, plus 
. le temps passe et phis les fails 
accoraplis se muItjpUent sur le.: 
terrain. H sera done de plus en 
plus difficile de trouver une so¬ 
lution equilibria. Or, actuelle- . 
meat Israel est.en position de. 
force pour obtenir k la fois une 

propre’ mfiausroKt 
nous poussons les antorites is- 
ra€Uennes k saisir cette occa¬ 
sion. ' : - - • • 


s6. alors qu'il font de nom J 
braises victimes du c6t£ pa : ' 
iestmien pour obtenir urcpeti 
de compassion? Qu'en pen^ 
sez-vous? 1 

B. B.: Je pense que c'est vraij 
Les Palestiniens ont gagn€ la 
tail I f de llntifada aupres de 
l'opinion publique mondiale; 
Au contraire le recours au ter- 
rorisme fail peneber l'opinion 
du c6t6 des victimes de terro^. 
risme. 

Le Jourdain : Une autre In- 
tifida pouirait-eHc alors faire 
repartir le processus de 


hr* 


paix 

B. B.: Non. Taut que les Pales? 
aniens utiliseat les moyens les 
moins violent? et qulls appa, 
raissem comme des victimes; 
Bs gagpent la sympathie de 
htteraationale. Cest le 
epand' as-utiliseiit des 
violent?. Cest la raison 
pour laquellc j'admire la pa* 
tience dont les Palestiniens ont 
fait.preuve jnsqul present. ■ 


0 : 



Le Joqrdain : Qu'on tonche 
k un cbeveu d’fsraei,: fe 
monde entier semWe mobiU- 


Propos recoeOlis 
par Arine Mango 
et Yannick Laiing 


Premier bitan 


La Coupe des Bleus a pris des bleus ^ 

Voila quatre semaines que la France ne parle qUe ballon. Plonges dans la Coupe du * ‘ 
monde , les Frangais ont decouvert Tintensite des matches des Bleus. Mais les belles * 
performances des tricolores tTont pas riussi a faire oublier les images tragiques 
laissees par quelques groupes de supporters. 



Arrestation musclee d’un supporter trop excite. 


Vendredi 3 juiiiet. 

19h05. Les voitures s'arretem 
en catastrophe le long des trot- 
loirs et allument lens feux de 
d6tresse. Les pietons dquip6s 
de halladeure se rigertt. Devant 
les vitrines des caffe se creent 
des attroupemenis. Pendant dix 
secondes. la France a retenu 
son souffle. 

Le temps de voir i'ltalien 
Luigi Di Biagio poser son bal¬ 
lon au point de penalty, de.re- 
gorder le gardien frangais Fabi- 
en Barthez prendre son envoi 
et d'entendre le bruit du cuir 
sur la barre transversale. la 
France etait qualifife pour les 
demi-finales de la Coupe du 
monde et elle pouvait enfin 
souffler. Ou plutfit crier. Pen¬ 
dant cinq minutes, les pas sants. 
les bodauds. Jcs clients de bar 
tombent dans les bras des uns 
des autres. 

Dans la cohue, quelques tou- 
ristes italiens lenient de se d^- 
gager. Mais la joic du public 
frangais est trop grande. Des 
bouches de metro sort une cla- 
meur. ceTle des voyageurs qui 
viennent d'apprendre avec re¬ 
tard que la France s’est quail- 
fife in extremis. Sur les qiiais. 
scute quelques voyageurs 
compl&leraent indifffeems at- 


tendent un m£tro qui n’arrive 
jamais. Lui aussi a dll ralentir 
dans un tunnel ou rester k la sta¬ 
tion prfefeente pour attendre 
Tissue du match. - > 

Dans les gates, meme situa¬ 
tion. Certains trams ont beam af- 
ficher des retards inhabitue Is. 
personne ne se plainL La plu- . 
part des voyageurs sont trop oc¬ 
curs k informer ceux qui de- 
seen dent tout juste d'un train et 
qui ne connoissent pas encore le 
rfeultaL 

D’autres savourent cette vic- 
toire qu’ils n'ont pu suivre qu'Jt 
La radio. Certains com parti- 
men ts ressemblaient d 7 ail leurs & 
des caffe : les gens se serraient 
autour de la seule radio prfeente 
dans le wagon. Et chaque pas- 
sager dflraebt 6quipfi s' impro - 
visait alors commentateur, repd- 
tant Addlement les propos du 
• jouraalistes pour tenir informfe . 
ks passionnfe du ballon. Pour 
Its ftrangers presents, il leur fal- 
lait trouver un traducteur dis- 
ponible, un peu moins absorbd 
que les autres par le dfebule-. 
meat de la partie. Dans te-pire 
des cas, ils pouyaient au rooms 
connaitre revolution du match 
en feoutant les reactions dejoie 
des supporters frangais... 

Autant de seines dejoie et de 


communion .qui font 
oublier. les " d&apages 
' de . cette compfeltion. 
Eh mettant l'accent sur 
la menace terrorists,-les 
autoritfe frangaises 
ayaientun pc u fair ohb- 
lier aux Frangais. que 
des hooligans pourrai- 
ent venir gScher la fBte. 
Quatre jours aprfe le 
dfeut d c- la competi¬ 
tion; phisieurs cen- 
taines <ks supporters an¬ 
glais .oar sente la 
padque dans les rues 
de Marseille. Le lende- 
main, ils agressaient 
des supporters tuztisi- 
ens qui assistaient au 
match . . Angietene- 
Tnnisie diffusd sur 
6cran giant install^ sur 
; ■ la plage du Prado. 

Aprfe deux joms de 
heuris violeois, les forces de 
poGce pouvaient fere satisfaites 
: persoime n'avait fed tu6. 

Image ternle 

Peu de temps spits, c'est 
Tun" des leurs qui feait la vio 
time de la violence des hooli¬ 
gans. Frappd par des support¬ 
ers allemands, un gendarme 
frangais a 6t& trbs grihveinent 
btessd S Letts et se trouve tou- 
jours aujourd'hui dans le 
coma. 

. Cette agression a bien stir . 
6th copdaitinfe par I'ensemble 
des pays participants et les 
gestes de solidarity k Tdgard 
du gendarme blessd se sont 
multiplies. Mais cet acte de vi¬ 
olence, que Ife brganisateurs 
ont tout rait pour 6viter, a tenii 
.Timage du plus grand £vifee- 
mem mondial organist en cette 
fin de deuxiftme miliifinaire. 
‘D’autant qu'un autre fait di¬ 
vers est veon endeutiler le 
mondial une quinzaine de jonrs 
Un supporter anglais qui 
voyaigeait en train dans 1’lserc 
le joor du match Angleteirc- 
Aigentine a penstf qu'un voya- 
geor assis fece b lui se raoquait 
fe son dquipe car il esquissait 
un sourire. II l’a alore tu€ de 
ptusieins coops de couteau. 


Ce Mondial a aussi entrairte 
plusieurs dromes a 1'Stranger. 

' De. nombreuses personnes ont 
fef blessfes au Mexique 
lorsque la police a violerament 
dispente des rassembleraems de 
supponers dans les roes. En 
Bosnie, une femme q 6n£ tufe 
par des balks tnfes par la com- 
muoaute croate qui fotait La vic¬ 
toire de son £quipe sur T Aller 
magne. En Allemagne, dfe. 
coups de feu out aussi ejjd 
fehangfe entre des supported 
allemands d£gus et des Crbatfe 
euphoriques, sans faire de bles- 
sfe. : 

Certes exceptionnels, ces 
bordements sont des plus- in- 
quifeonts pour I’avenir de telles 
manifestations sportives. U est 
en effer certain que les enjeux 
financiers deviendront de plus 
en plus importants, et que 
chaque elimination prendra i 
I’avenir des allures de catas¬ 
trophe nationale. 

S'il peut sera bier pnSmaturef 
de finer des conclusions de 
cette XVIfeme 6ditioa de la 
Coupe du monde aiors que Too 
ne conn ait pas encore le nom 
de son vainqueur. une chose esi 
sure.: Jes tenains de sports son 
amenfe de plus en phis 4 de- 
venir des enceintes oil dcutf 
pays, ayant renoned A lur^ 
miiitaireraent, s'affrontent 
symboliquetnenL Dfe . Iora 
poqrquoi oe pas tmagincr .un 
raaich Palestine-Israfil ? Si 
afficbe semble auj- 
jourd'hui des plus inacoessiblei 
puisqu’ellc imp]ique la recon^ 
naissante d’un fitat palestiniert, 
cue n’est ce pendant pas 
complfetement utopique. Dans 
lc cadre de l’opfeatioii 
«Banlieues du mondel998» & 
laquelle 'Staient invites-' eft 
France 700 jeunes footbaUeurs 
pour disputer leur Coupe dti 
monde, une equipe portaU leS 
cottieure paiestinienhes, cell? 
pc Beita JaJa. Ces jeunes 
joueurs ont peut-etre oavert la 
.voce du Mondial k la Palestine. 

■ 


De Dotre correspont 
k Paris, Olivier BraS 
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1 % l ^ , Thedtre 

Four lamemoire (Pun massacre 

CWfl - ** aalfc-& Jean Genet adapte au 
ImfrflZ actuellement en-toumto dans fa region. Un projet 
iourd de symboles qm, selon lejeune meiteur en scene, n'a pas 

regie le soiitien esp&re. 


Vlronlqne Abo-Nymd 


Cinema 

Cycle consaerfe aux sourires du cinema 
fran^als. 

la belle tquipc. film de 1932 cn noir et blanc. 
sous-titrfi en arabe avec Jean Gab in. 

Des chomeure ont gagnfe une fortune a la loierie 
et dccident d’ouvrir une guinguene. Leur associ¬ 
ation va Eire troublfee par des rivalilfes amoureus¬ 
es. Lnndi 13 juUlet au Centre cuHurel 
franpus 4 I8h3Q et 20h30. Renseignements 
an CCF au 4636445 ou 4637009. 


Exposition 

De ties belles pages oni fetfe 
ecriies sur le sport. De 
Honors de Balzac & Georg¬ 
es Pferec .en passant par 
Victor Hugo. 1'exposition 
•Sport et litters tore* et 
ses 22 affiches nous en 
prfesement les principles 
realisations. Du 8 au 30 
juillet au CCF. 


Agriculture 


‘Jean Genet visile Chad- 
la peu de temps aprfes le massa¬ 
cre des -populations palestj- 
niennes, en 1982. H y voh des 
^oips entassfis et tortanSs. n en 

E iera on rficit brut, san g dfe- 
Une description minu¬ 
et pofedque de ITjOneur. 

! ans aprfes, ce uSmoignage' 

■inscrit dans le temps.art-iJ en-. 
‘core quelque chose 4 nous, di- 
• re ? Stfepharie Bisson; 29 ans, 
yoix rauque et regard noir. veut 
croire que oni et a dfecidfe d'en 
faire une pifece de djdfltre.;’ 
Aprfes maints dfemarchages. il- - 
^nit par troover les foods; nfe- 
Sessaires pour partir en toumfee 
an Proche-OrienL Aprfes JBey- - 
ipanth et Amman (la semaine 
tjdemifere 4 Darat A1 Funun),. 
J Pjjt 6 phane Bisson et £velyne Es- 
tria doivent jouer notamment k 
Gaza et plus tard peut-fetre en 
France. Jusqu'4 present, la 
pifece »anti-diplomatique* -a 
rencontrfe snrtoui des reticences' 
de la part des autoritfes 
firanfaises. c/V suis alU- avec 
des pincenes, admet par exem- 
ple Denis Toupin, le directeur 
du Centre cultured frangais,. qui 
a propose la pifece aux respons- 
ables de Darat A1 Fomin, c'est 
le genre de pavi qui fait mol 
dans. la mare hachi- 
mite*. En tout cas; 

Stephane Bisson ne 
cache ni son amer- 
t.tume, ni son emhou- 
Hliasme pour la cause 
palestiaienne. 

Le Jourdain: Pour- 
quoi avoir cboisf ce 
texte de Jean Ge¬ 
net ? 

Stfephane Bisson: Je / 
cherefaaisun-texte dh ;• 
je pourrais rctrouver • 
un motif d’adresse au 
thfatre. En France, 3 . 
y a un deficit 
d’adresse. Le thedtre 
n'est 4 la hauteur 
d’aucun propos. La 
manifere de monter. 
les textes est trfes ac- 
cessoirisde. Cela 
4 relfeve de la symbol-. 

^■ique ou de la mytbol- 
^ogie. Les metteurs de 
sc^ne ont de moins 
en moins le souci de 
ce que les gens atten- 


dent Je ne fais pas de d&nagcK 
- gie. C*est-plot 6 t un moovement 
de l'esfnit vers les autres. 

-1^ . Jourdain -: A qui vous 
adressez-vous avec Quatre 
heures k ChatUa ? 

S. B.: Je n'en ai pas dficouvert. 
toutes les adresses, toutes les 
. voix. On atirah pu faire une 
ionne plus achevfc mais il an- 
rait alcws 6 t 6 plus difficile de 
voyager. D fallart nous rendre Je 
plus accessible possible Quand 
des .femmes de ChatUa sontve- 
nues nous voh: jouer a Bey¬ 
routh, par leur prfiseuce, elles 
ont-ajout£ quelque chose aux. 
visages d'Evelyne. 

Le Jeordain : Les Palestini- 
ens ent-Os envied'entendre ce- 
teste?... 

S. B.; Ceux que j'ai rencontres 
quand je suis venu'n^p 6 rer.Ies - 
lieux, m'ont invit£ fortement k 
. mooter la pti&ce. Sans prEsager. 
de lour r&ctionsj je pense qu'Os 
en oftLbesbin. Bn. Jordanie, en 
particalier, qui seJon moi, est le 
royaume de J’oubli. Oubli des 
fTfeies Palestinians des terri- 
toires^ occupy, fls" ont lSch£ 
beaucoup pour Oslo et Oslo, ce 
n’est rien. : : : 1 / * 


Le Jonrdain: Avez-vous ren- 
contrf des difBcuk& ponr 
rfealfser cette pihx ? 

S. B.: En France, on me unite 
d'antis&oite ou bien les gens 
soot laches. Ici. au Procbe- 
Onent, Laurent Galissot, re- 
Sptmsable du r£seau des centres 
cultiirels fran^ais en Israel et en 
Cisfordame; m’a reju dix min¬ 
utes et m’a dir : «Jean Genet, 
foul passer A autre chose*, <le 
thddtre palestinien. *>• en aura 
jamais» et «c'<?si mauvais de 
travailler avec VAmoriti pales- 
tinienne qui a une culture dicta - 
to rials*. Or le type est censd 
coop 6 ef avec-eux. Si on est Ih, 
e’est gr3ce 4 la couturiEre 
Agnis B. qui nous a donnd 
60.000 francs et puis, e'est vrai, 
1'Autoritfi Pales tin enne est der- 
ri&re ce projet. Pour nous, c’dt- 
ait Je seal mayen d’airiver 4 nos 
fins. 


Les vrais mordus de la banane 

Elle n est pas vraiment de bonne qualite et elle consomme beaucoup d’eau. Mais les 
culttvateurs de la Vallee du Jourdain, appuyespardepuissantesfamiU.es, continuent 

de lapreferer a d’autres fruits ou legumes. Enquete. 



.. Le Jourdain -: Lorsque .vous 
£dez au Laban, vous vous £tes 
rendu, h Chaffin. C ommen t 
. s'estpass 6 cette rencontre ? 

• S. B. : Tout est alltf trfes viie. 
Des fiamill.fsde Cbadlasont ve- 
niies voir la representation k 

■ Beyrouth. 13s ne savaient pas 
‘...bien ce qq'dtait le tbbStre. Mais 

• ils ont ressenti 6 norm 6 ment de 
cboses sans compren- 
dre an mot. Ensuite, 
ils nous ont invites 
cbez eux. Us nous obt 
montrd des videos de 
Chafila. On: a. pari 6 . 
Us nous ont die -: 
*Nous ne voulons pas 

■ de medicaments, de 
nourrittire -.mais il 
Jaut que vous parliez 
& nous en prance*. 
ChatSaL' . c' 6 st-', 'la 
merde, 5 a pue. 3 y a 
des. cafards partout 
Cest un ghetto. Ils re- 
construisent. comme 
3s peuvent sans moy- 
ens mai s on y trouve 
«une . jteni lumi- 
jieuse* comme dit 
' Genet- Ce sont des 
gens qui ont eu lears 
fils d 6 capit£s mais 
quj sow encore de- 
boon ■ 

Propos recueOUs 
par Yannick LainE 

• Portrait 


La Vall£e du Jourdain, 
une veritable serre nature lie 
avec ses 6x£s trfes chauds et ses 
hivers doux. Sa parde la plus 
proche de la Mer mone, le Sud 
Shouneh k quelque 40 ki¬ 
lometres d*A mman, est I’une 
des zones les plus arides du 
pays et les plus favorables pour 
la culture de la banane, bien 
qu’fetam aux limites de la ffange 
subtropicale oh le bananier par- 
viepl encore a fhictifier en 
pleine terre et en plein air. Des 
deux cotfes de la route princi- 
pale, les bananiers s’ 6 iendem k 
pertede vue. 

La Jondanie est, en nSalitd. 
1*00 des rares pays (avec la 
CrSte, Ciypre, lTEgypte, Israel, 
le Liban et le Maroc) 4 culdver 
ce fruit au-dessus de 30 degres 
de latitude NorcL Introduite en 
1922 eu Palestine, la banane a 
connu son esson A-mfi la Vallfee 
. du Joardain 4 partir des annees 
60. avec la mise en irrigation 
qui. pennet la culture de 16- 
gumes de contre-saison et de 
Quits varids. 

Des puits ill^gaux 

Moussa Shlash, la trentaine 
athldtiqoe el la moustache de 
jais. dfcait fleveur de moutons 
avant de se lancer dans la ba¬ 
nane avec 300 plants. *J'ai al¬ 
oes gagnJ beaucoup d'argent 
ce qui m'a permis dVIargir 
man projet avec 1000 bana¬ 
niers *, raconte-t-3 non sans 
fiertd. Aojourd’hoi, dans Ie vil¬ 
lage de Kafrein, il possfede 27 
hectares, ce qui reprdsente 
20.000 plants (chaque- dou- 
noura, environ 1000 rafetres*car- 
f&, en"contient de 80 490). As- 
sod 6 4 l’un des membres de la 
trfes puissante famille Al- 
Edwan. .e’est l'un des plus gros 
prod uctears de b&nanes du Sud 
Shouneh et comme tons lps cul- 
tivateurs, 3 a dfl trfes vhe faire 
face 4 des probifemes dlraga^ 
don. 

La banane en effet est un 
fruit qui demande beaucoup 
d’eau, deux fois plus par exem- 
ple que u’importe quel agrume. 
*Powr hmt dounoums, j'ai be¬ 
som de quatre heures d’irriga- 
tion par jour, soit environ 240 


metres cubes ■ __ 

d’eau, precise le l 1 

culti-vateur. or ] 

I'eau du barrage } , __ 

de Kafrein n'est 1 
pas suffisante , 

pour irriguer j r I 1 t 
toutes les ba- ' f P/ 

tumeraies, sun- ■ j Jd k £- r*r B 
our que chacun i 
de nous n’a ‘I — - } 

droit qu 'a douze \ r 

heures d'irriga- j rlS^O j- 

tion par se- \ v 

maine ». * Pour ; N — 
faire face a ce ! 

manque et aug- 1 

menter sa pro- ' 

ductivitd, Mous- --- (\ 

sa Shlash a I , V- 
ddcidd de creus- j 

er deux puits ■ 

qui vont cher- 1 

cher I’eau sou- | 

terraine 4 plus | . 

de 70 mfetres de 
profondeur. En toute iU 6 gaiit 6 . 
Le forage des puits est effec- 
tivement soumis 4 I’autorisaion 
de l’Autoritfe jotdanienne de 
I’eau qui fixe le debit. Moussa 
ie savait mais a passfe outre : 
•On ne donne plus la permis¬ 
sion de creuser des puits. Face 
a cette situation, j’ai dtit forer 
en cachene pendant trois nuits 
en organisam des rondes pour 
surveiller I’arrivJe de la po¬ 
lice*. Depuis, grfice 4 ses deux 
puits, il pompe 60 mfetres cubes 
par heure et paiie 4 tons ses J»e- 
soins en eau, sunout pendant 
l’etfe quand rirrigation par le 
barrage est interrompue. 3 
pompe sans regrets, nt&tne s’il a 
conscience que la Jordanie sub- 
tt’ iiri dfificit chrotiique en eau 
(en won 400 millions de mfetres 
cubes par an) et reste fixer sur 
un seul objectif : toujours aug- 
menter sa production. «// >• a 
une forte competition entre les 
culttvateurs, tente-t-il de justifi- 
er. si I’eau foumie par le bar¬ 
rage s'imerrompt, il n'existe 
pas d'autre moyen d'irrigation 
qffert par le gouvemement*. 
De leur c 6 t 6 , ies autontfes fer¬ 
ment les yeux sur ces forages 
clandestins comme eDes ont 
laissfe faire I'augmenration des 
surfaces en arbres fhuders (les 
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la beaute nait de rien 


A Djebel Lweibdeh, dans le secret de son atelier, Mohammed Itani est le createur 
genial de ioutle mobilier de sa maison. Un univers complet 
■ a partir de trois fois rien : des bois de recuperation. 


S’ll CXistC uu exemple de 
Mission industrieuse et ffeconde, 
cest bien chez Mohammed Ita- 
rii. Depuis quatre ans, vous pou- 
vez le voir sortir tons les aprfes- 
midi de sa maison, silhouene 
costaude qu'une bonhomie natu- 
relle rend anssit 6 t sympathique. 
D’un pas tranquillc, 3 descend 
quelques marches d’escalier et 
pfenfetre dans un appartement 
Spacieux situ 6 en-dessous du 
sten. D traverse couloir et larges 
pifeces dfenudfees, poussifereuses. 
ne prfele garde 4 la vue superbe 
dfeployfee aux fenetres, pour dis- 
paraitre dans une petite cuisine 
borgne, nSduit 6 triqu 6 et encom- 
ibrfe. C’est 1’univers de 1'artiste. 
Son atelier. Au sol, une multi¬ 
tude de dfebris de bois de routes 
isulles. Pas le moindre espace, il 
faut marcher dessus. Sur l’ 6 ta- 
bli. quelques croquis, une scie, 
Me petite ponceuse dlectrique, 
!fte pc recuse. Car Mohammed 

Ilani, ing 6 nieur-archtecte de 

profession, est ingfinieux, du 

Fond de r4me jusqu’au bout des 

toigrs : rilmporte quelk pifece 
je bois, fr ag ment de cageots 4 
legumes ou d’eroballages pour 
n 6 mg 6 rateur, est pour Jui 
madfere 4 polir, amincir, entaill- 
;r, fignoler... Et voil4 que sur- 
rissent de ses mains, massifs et 
[mposants comme la stature de 
lenr crfealeur. tables, chaises, 
juffets, lampadaires, vaisseli- 
ms, coffees, paravents, pender- 
es. Meubles et objets.de toutse 
iimensions, pondenSs dans 
ears formes et leurs racfflR. 
ignes simples, sans rigidite, 
Mirsemfees tTencoches. Mats 
on artifice ne sc restraint pas a 
a creation de meubles. Par 1 
emblage tfe ASbris de bois, u 
lalise fegalement des tableaux 
n relief. Les reflets- h'gneux se 


mertent alors 4 vivre dans des 
paysages de la Jordanie ou dn 
Liban, pays d’oO sa famille est 
originaire, ou des paysages 
imaginfes : une sefene ofc^erv 6 e 
sur le marchd, -one photo de 
journal, un souvenir mais anssi 
une sefene de mythologies une 
peinture fitnisque sont tradrrits 
dans le bois sombre. Mais la 
narare reste le thfeme primor¬ 
dial. souvent uni 4 des 6 l 6 ments 
architecturaux, parmi lesqnels 
la ports arqude. Image de 
I'fequilibre par exceDeoce. Le 
cas 6 ch 6 ant. le facteur de meu¬ 
bles se plait 4 incorporer des 
tableaux dans le inobQier, rfeali-. 
sant des ensembles harmo- 
nieux, sans rupture entre la g 6 o- 
mfetrie et llmage: Aiosi, un 
vaisseli er prSte-t-3 son food 4 
une vue du vienx port de Bey¬ 
routh, un paravent intfegre-t-3 
dans ses moulures une bStisse 
d 1 Amman ou une mosqu^e. 

Un seul regret 

Mobaramed- Itani n'a jamais.' 
appris la metmjserie. L’id&.lui 
est venue en nfparant les meu¬ 
bles endomroagfs de la maison, 
cn bricolant fetagferes et autres - 
accessoires pour, ses' enfants.’ 
«Trts jeune, j’avais le senti¬ 
ment persistant que je- pouvats 
faire quelque chose fa mes 
mains, expfique-t-O- J'ai d£cou - 
vert il y a quelques arinies que 
c’itaitle bois*. . . . 

Le mobiliw chaleureta qui 
eraplit aujouri’bui sa.'idemeure 
donne un caractfere rusdque 4 
cette maison d'Amman ah sem 
(fune conctie oh bien souvent 1 
la pieire supplante le bens. Mal- 
pt 6 ' la ressemblance .avec ■ 
fameublement des vieilles ma¬ 
sons d’Europe, le’travail deMo-, 
bammed Itani ne se leclaroe -- 
d’aueune tradition. Dans sa sm- _ 


gularit 6 , son ouvrage garde 
l'empreinte (fun travail rfiflfechi 
;. et rechcrchd, m£me. lorsque le 
bois s'ozgamse en compositions 
‘ gfeomfetriques. La siznplicii 6 
. s'felfeve an rang de l'art. Dans le 
d&wement de l'eodroit oil sont 
r 6 alis 6 es ses oeuvres, 1 'artiste. 
pour 1 dfecrire son travail, s’ex- 
clame: •C'est la beauli n£e de 
rien*. 

.Dime touebante.humOitf, 3 
ne lfeve que pen 4 peu le vo3e 
de son univers. D'ailleurs la 
modestie de ses paroles ne suf- 
fit pas 4 rendre I'envergure de 
sa passion et la profondeur de 
- sa perSonnalitA •La principals 
qualitg requise est I'iitspiration 
mime s'il s'agjt de geometric 
pure, tfit-3, on peut se triturer 
longtemps Vesprit pour savoir 
comment orienter une latte*. 
•Parfois, raconte son fepouse 
; plus loquace que lui, il me revi- 
ent f&che, bourne U n'a pas 
rtussL n reste fermi et s-’en va 
“ dbmur: Si m contraire, il est 
satisfait, sa voixsonne cUtire et 
liberie. R pique notre curiositi ■ 

1 par .1st surprise qui nous attend 
dans Vatetier. Avec ce travail, il 
a realist un rive. Cette activiti 
■est d'me nicessiti absotue pour 
ltd. S'il ne travaille pas, il 
lombemdlade*. - 

Darfinavant. la. maison de fa¬ 
mine he peut accueillir plus de 
meubJes.Ppur. continua-, 3 doit 
trouver le moyen de phicer ses 
tEuvres/ D e^jfere que le public 
-les dfecouvrira grfice4une expo¬ 
sition, Car, comme beaucoup- • 
rd'ardstes en Jordanie, Mo- ■ 
bammed Irani fravaiUe riang 
Tombre (Tune demeure, dost 
seals quelques ptivEd^fs con- 
naissent les richesses. 

Un regret, 3 n'en a qn'tm 
seuL eTrop; souvent, dit-3, je 
laisse ma femme sofa. Elle 



«On pent se triturer longtonps r esprit poor savoir com- 
ment orienter one latter. Mohammed Itani avec 
quelqttes-unes de ses realisations. 


bananiers en font parde) de 
1966 a 1994 malgrfe I'insiaura- 
don des licences. Les produc- 
teurs de bananes represen lent 
ainsi un groupe de pression 
puissant appuyfe sur d'iUustres 
families (les AJ-Edwan par ex¬ 
emple), des soutiens mcondi- 
dounels au roi, que le goa- 
veraement n'est pas en mesure 
de conirer. 

Le palmier-dattier ? 

Et puis sunout la banane, qa 
paye. Selon Moussa Shlash, 
chaque dounoum lui rapporter- 
ait prfes de 3000 JD ! Alors on 
met plus facUement de cot 6 sa 
mauvaise conscience. Les pou- 
voirs publics, les ministferes de 
l]eau et de 1 'agriculture, vou- 
draient faire fevoluer les meota- 
lites des producteurs de ba¬ 
nanes arc-boutfis sur leur fruit 
jaune qui 4 plus ou moins long 
terme represents une catas¬ 
trophe pour les ressources hy- 
driques du pays avec des conse¬ 
quences incalculables sur les 
populations civiles. Jusqu’en 
1995, route importation de ba¬ 
nanes fetrangferes 6 tail interdite. 
Puis, les toniferes douaniferes 
out 6 t 6 levies, provoquant une 
baisse du prix la banane locale. 
Insuffisante pour decourager 
les producteurs quj y trouvent 


encore leur compte. •L'arrivie 
massive de bananes des Philip¬ 
pines est en train de tirer les 
prix vers le has. ce qui est in- 
quietam pour la production lo¬ 
cale, admet Sal ah AJ-Edwan, le 

moire du village de Rameh et 
lui-nuhne petit 
producteur du 
fruit oblong, 
mais je reste bi- 
nijxciare*. 

Quand les le¬ 
gumes sont sou- 
mis a de terribles 
fluctuations, -la 
Vallfee du Jour¬ 
dain a encore en 
mfemoire la 
•tragfedie de la 
tornate* dans les 
annfees S0-, la ba¬ 
nane fait office 
de culture sure « 
de valeur refuge. 

Plus de 80% des 
agricnlteurs culti- 
vent toujours 
quelques plants 
de bananes. 

Le Ministfere 
de 1 'agriculture 
rente aujourdhui 
de convaincre 
ses adminisofes 
de rfefidchir 4 une Moussa Sh. 
culture substitu- ^ tirer 60 m 


don et propose, aprfes 6 tude, la 
palmier-da trier. beaucoup 

moins consommateur d'eau que 
la banane et, semble-t-il tout 
aussi rentable. «// y a quelques 
mois. nous awns importe 
d'lrak une grande quantile de 
jeunes palmier,s. Ces palmiers 
seront vend us a des prix ahord- 
ables aux agricuheurs qui ac- 
cepteront de les cuhiver a la 
place des bananiers lance 
Khalil Janw. le directeur du de¬ 
part e mem de finformaiion et de 
I'oriemation qgricoles. Une of- 
fre qui parait allechante mais 
quia un cout (3000 JD par dou¬ 
noum selon une etude de la so- 
cifete scientifique royale : elimi¬ 
nation de la plantation, 
installation de la nouvelle cul¬ 
ture, manque a gagner le temps 
que la culture de substitution 
produise des fruits 1 . Reste done 
un gros travail de communica¬ 
tion a realiser aupres de culiiva- 
teurs qui manquent bien sou¬ 
vent de formation technique et 
de conseils pour franchir le ru- 
bicon et me tire au fin au regne 
de la banane. ■ 

Youssef Abu Saleh 







Moussa Shlash, grace & ses puits, arrive 
& tirer 60 mitres cubes d'eau par heure. 


ecran 




Afimad qui rit, 
pleure 

:- >•••• •• ir'.' - ' ' ' JL: JL " 


Ciaqlfies tirou» ; Je qirart sur la 
; route, de ; 

Une caravane de ventures: de' s^ nou^ re- 
tarde inma^.v Uue jradtiion. bien 

insuf^rtaWt snrtoat quand yovs; Sles jwes- 
s 6 . Nous arrivrajsenfiQ4Madabfe^<IeyantJe 
tenne de ntititi ynfa&jXAyola. Cafe, : atu 6 
juste enface defiSglise Saint-Georges et;sa 
a3a*re c^-mosalq^ Seloa 

les habitants de Mad aba. son nom vieat de 

1- % !. — 1. ^ -L • 


Lenteraent, notre espace vital se rfeduiL 
,'Les jeunes se joigneht 4 noiis pour nous ex- 
riiqnM- pourqudi ils; soudennenf telle ou 
. (elle equjpe. A la mi-temps, fan d'eux se 
lfeve pour baisser le volume des t 6 Ks et 
brandre uu magnfeto en cnant : •Ecoutez, 
icouiez cette chanson c'est vraiment gJni- 
. tiff*. Certains 1 demandew 4 Yousef des nar- 
jguilfes, d'autres allument des rigarettes ou se 
servent eux-mfemes un coca ou un verre 
d'eau. Ce n'est plus un caffe mais un vferita- 


la retne grccque Aydfei qui gouvemaft les n est jnus un care mais un vfenta- 

destinfees de hi vOfe 3 y « Ken foogrenipi 3? fo > ,er P our cour de 

Au-del4 des, sCDoadfiratiorK -htsTOriques. raerfeatkm improvisfee, on discure fort, on 

____x • au&lvse. an nrrmnstimir 


e’est le seidcafS sympa que 1 ’oa comwisse 4 
Madaba, :• ■. • '• '•.-ri;;*>.' ■ 

Avant dVntrer. ou interroge Yonssef. le 
serveur fegyptien, beau comme un. ph ar ao n , 
timide comme on enfant : *fl y aura■ du 
monde aujoucd'bm pour France ItoSie ?». 
•Je n'en sets rien, rfepond-il 1 c regard 


- analyse, oo pranostique. 

Alors que Ie match a repris, les ados sobt 
restfes avec nous et dfesormais parlent plus 
gu’ils ae snivent la rencontre. *Je ne re¬ 
garde pas parcc qu'il est Mdent que la 
' France va gagner. elle est chez eUe. fanfa- 
rtHine Issa,. le plus. bavard de tous , en rout 


comprend et elle accepte. le 
veux lui rendre hommage pour 
cela. Derri&re chaque homnue. 


ilyaune femme «. ■ 

Vferonique Abo-Nijmeh 


fuyant, chaquejour estfafarfat*. Pas. trfes ^ cas je veux bien qu'elle gagne pour rencon- 
rassuract mats cm entre qprahS mfemev parce :; **** le Br£sil cn finale. Comme ja, c'est stir, 

.• qu’pn n’4|i® Ie(*pi3C \' r - t - > ^ - ^Brisll sera champion du monde. . Je, suis. 

A fintferiete’ dacfiatalretixjpetif 5 VPP° rfcr incondilionnc! du Bn£sti». Lc 

vzn^aine^'.^imd^^J6fj7 aasv ^ii>i)t^^ assist ; SQ 8 riani , 2 Iafer n'est pas tfaccord avec son 
copsi-?itabl<;roei.v:: j ..pafes''.die.->v,'cq. ni a ra.d e, .'3 poise' que' lltalie va gagner': 
la pohe d’entr&;'U^^ 'dime :ni /«: Br£siliens, ni les AUe- 

taitibes' r soBt; ^ /rites Anglais parce qulb sqm arf 

solitaire sansiikj^^yT^^ Les ItaUeris joueni rrts bien et cn ' 

ipaavaisiei^^^ 

Iwers. ec-.^GodBL "dtiaates s'feconlent, inieraunabies 

jeunes DOTsidfevisagent fai ram^dOTpMt ^!pouf iteS oerfs. Yazeh, le- regard aspirfe par , 
..-fiuipressSfliB . -crinmence • '4 itianger ses ongfes. 

A ntieux Yi^sfe,.on;'£^d? 5 &tfque-le' Brasqaentrat, 3 spulfeye la.petite table de : 
caffe resstsnWe i b«Jotaoe'.,Xajns : "yaot lui pour taper un des aipporrers de la 

en traktde le taqttiner.' 

-nanesj on plaro r^ .^L^-nu^.^ • SeansViergeil^ c ani^ pmar des tirs au but 

aussi :.le ilest m^vitabJe. Dans le cafe, tout le monde est 

*fes sefeoes fenupe^^ans taifc^^debottL Mains en fair quand le r&uitarusL fa- 

F*e, -jpew^ : iur. latae.ensigne.de dfesespoir. ; 

botdes fa •- ’ Craiaise gymnastigue du Ahmad qui rit. Ah-, 

teoaqn^^d6j4^deure. La France finalement rero- 
5ouremr l^ra^ > '4^Kl%. .*Je yettx qiteJ'Jtqlie^ ‘ -pprte. et le deu3 s’abat sur la majorite des 

jTAvtWer.. Yazen,-'tenement, vexfe, 
sans dire on mot et en mnver-. - 


sans dire tin mot et en imver-. - 
joufursapa^^^um tine table.'Le bavard en dfebite 4 la pelle • 


’bien Tfecouter sur le mode *Je 
sa y er j sourianl garde son 

^ a tristesse. .Qa se posse 


Samoa Abu Shana* 
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Star of the week: Michael Owen 

England’s future 
brightens under Owen 





Game of the week: Croatia vs Germany 

Croatia halts Germany’s 
World Cup campaign 


Mondial Scoreboard 

2nd round: Croatia vs Germany 3-0 

SSEST# ■■ 

France vs Paraguay 1-0 ' France vs Croa 

(gpldengoal) 

Denmark vs Nigeria 4-1 ■ 

Germany vs Mexico 2-1 
Holland vs Yugoslavia 2-1 
Croatia vs Romania 1-0 

Argentina vs England 4-3 . 

(penalties) (2-2 on played 

time) 

Quarter finals: 

B razil vs Denmark 3-2 

France vs Italy 4-3 (pen- ^ 

alties) (0-0. on played 

time) . —« n ' 

Holland vs Argentina 2-1 • , 

Vieri, Batistuta, Owen 
among 61 finalists 
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By Abdul Hamid Addasi 

Special to the star 

MICHAEL OWEN proved his 
talent when be scored a terrific 
goal against Argentina in the 
2nd round (the goal was simi¬ 
lar to that scored by the Mara¬ 
dona against England in Mex¬ 
ico 86). He played well 
throughout the game, and 
scored a penalty, but it was not 
enough for England (playing 
with only ten players after the 
expulsion of Beckham), who 
failed to qualify for the quarter 
finals. 

Hoddle, the England coach, 
didn't play Owen in Eng¬ 
land's first match against Tuni¬ 
sia, but after intense media 
pressure, Owen came on as a 
substitute during the second 
match against Romania, scor¬ 
ing England's only goal. He 
then played the full 90 minutes 


against Colombia. With the 
media pressure rising. Hoddle 
banned the 18-year-old Liver¬ 
pool striker from all press con¬ 
ferences. 

All of the England coaching 
staff are excited about Owen's 
future, and they see him as the 
key to regaining England's for¬ 
mer glory. Hoddle's assistant 
coach John Gorman and 
Arsenal captain Tony Adams 
were wheeled out to talk about 
England's most exciting 
player. “He was always a 
major part in our plans; very 
much part of the team." Gor¬ 
man said. “It was just abouL the 
timing. People may have been 
calling for him but he was 
always going to come on in 
that match," he said of the 
Romania game when Owen 
came on as a substitute and 
scored a short-lived equalizer. 

“When somebody comes on 
with that enthusiasm and pace 


‘Craziest fans in world’ 
paint town orange 


MARSEILLE, France—The 
color du jour at the Octopussy 
Bar is bright Dutch orange. In 
fact, victory-crazed Holland 
fans painted the whole town 
orange, a happy change for a 
tough port city recovering 
from too much English red. 

Something about soccer 
turns perfectly normal people 
into temporary lunatics, and 
they love it. Pre-game mad¬ 
ness is crazy enough, but the 
Dutch reached new heights 
after beating Argentina 2-1 to 
earn a crack at Brazil in the 
World Cup semifinals. 

"That's because soccer is 
tbe most important thing in 
the world," said Fred Mar¬ 
tens, a Dutch technology con¬ 
sultant who wore red and blue 
paint on his cheeks and an 
orange cape. ‘People say it’s 
a game. Hah. It's life." 

No. corrected Patrick Snij- 
ders, a co-worker in the same 
get-up, matching his laugh. 
"It's war." It can be. but it 
wasn't on Saturday. The same 
riot troops who fought run¬ 
ning battles with the English 
near the Octopussy took off 
their helmets to put on silly 
orange stocking caps and 
pose with Dutch fans. "We're 
the craziest soccer fans in the 
world,” Martens said. 
“Maybe it's because things 
aren't so exciting in Holland, 
but this gives us a chance to 
party." . 

Perhaps. Stereotypes of the 
sober, softly-spoken Dutch 
fly out the window as hordes 
of them bellow in unison, 
guzzle beer in the streets and 
swing giant inflatable ham¬ 
mers io the amusement of 
uninvolved bystanders. 

But it would take a World 
Cup of fans, rather than 
players, to determine who are 
the'craziest. Brazilians might 
win. Or maybe the English, 
the Italians, the Scots, the 
Nigerians, the Jamaicans. Or. 
of course, the Argentinians. 
Saturday’s game was fought 
as bard in the stands as on the 
field. 

The Dutch scored first, and 
a thunderous roar rose under 
a blur of orange flags. Then 
Argentina kicked in a goal. 
The noise was the same but 
the color was blue. 

The Argentinians, who 
have won two World Cups 
and sensed a third, are nor¬ 
mally the most fervent of soc¬ 


cer loonies. Their cheers can 
be crude, referring to their 
opponents’ parentage and 
virility. They hate to lose. 

And the Dutch, driven to a 
frenzy as their team out¬ 
classed the favorite, matched 
them yell for yell. When the 
game ended, both sides stood 
firm, trading cheers for half 
an hour across an empty play¬ 
ing field. Outside, Argentin¬ 
ians drifted away, leaving the 
Dutch to party. One reveler. 
Stephan Eltink, wore orange 
pants, a flag and a half-pound 
of paint. “I’m a paramedic in 
normal life," he explained. 

Holland has its hooligans os 
well, but few were around. 
Fans like Hannie Opheij were 
far more common. She lives 
in a small village and takes 
care of old people. “I love 
soccer." she pronounced, 
ablaze in orange, with a litre 
of beer in hand and a wide 
grin. “It’s not only the game, 
but everything about it." She 
expects Brazil to beat Hol¬ 
land, but that does not bother 
her. “Win or lose, it’s a 
party." she said, echoing a 
sentiment beard in different 
languages at nearly every 
game.H 


it's a natural reaction to say 
‘Put him on all the time...make 
him eaptain...let's have him for 
President’ and I can understand 
it.” said Adams. “I personally 
feel that if players are good 
enough it doesn’t matter what 
age they are. I think he's good 
enough, he’s a super player." 
the Arsenal skipper added. Gor¬ 
man conceded: “He improved 
throughout the season and 
whenever he's been given an 
opportunity he has taken if." 
•"We’re all*excited and rightly 
so but we don’t want to put too 
much pressure on him. 
although I'm sure he’s at the 
start of a fantastic career,” 
Adams agreed. "His enthu¬ 
siasm is great, which it should 
be. His qualities ore very obvi¬ 
ous. He's quick and mobile, 
enthusiastic and young, with 
pretty good movement Glenn 
(Hoddle) handled him the way 
he wanted to. He felt it wasn’t 
right for him to start the fust 
two games. You can’t knock 
that "Adams continued. 

Owen, was the youngest 
player in the England squad this 
mondial, but despite his age be 
added a touch of class to the 
tournament He reminded us of 
some young playas who played 
in past World Cups; Pele was 
just 17 in Sweden 58, as was the 
present brazilian striker Ronaldo 
in the World Cup of 1994. ■ 


LYON, FRANCE—World 

Cup rookie Croatia produced 
one of the biggest upsets in 
soccer history Saturday when it 
defeated three-time champion 
Germany 3-0 to reach the semi¬ 
finals. 

Robert Jami scored from a 
25-yard shot at the end of tbe 
first half, eight minutes after 
German defender Christian 
Woe ms was sent off for haul¬ 
ing down Croatian striker 
Davor % Suker. Goran Vlaovic 
added a second goal with a 20- 
yard shot with about 10 min¬ 
utes left and Suker scored the 
third goal five minutes later. 

Croatia, which became a 
nation seven years ago after 
breaking away from Yugosla¬ 
via. is the first team since Por¬ 
tugal (in 1966) to advance to 
the semifinals in its first World 
Cup. The Croats met France 
yesterday night at the Stade de 
France just outside Paris for 
the right to play in the final. Zr 
was the second straight quarter¬ 
final defeat for the Germans, 
who were knocked out of the 
‘94 Cup by Bulgaria. 

German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl, regarded as a lucky fan 
because he hasn’t seen the Ger¬ 
man team lose since 1986. was 
in the crowd at the Stade de 
Geriand. 

The game featured rough 
play and fouls throughout 
Croatia’s Igor Stimac and Dario 
Simic and Germany’s Jorg 
Heinrich all were given the yel¬ 
low-card warning in a seven- 
minute period early in the game 
for needless, tackles that sent 
opponents sprawling. The Ger¬ 
mans nearly struck first when 
Dietmar Hamann’s 8-yard 
header grazed the crossbar after 
a five-kick from Thomas Haess- 
ler. 

Croatian goalkeeper Drazen 
La die then made an impressive 
double save in the 31st minute 
when Oliver Biertioff jumped to 
head another crossing pass. 




By Star Staff Writer 

THE 5TH Woman's Indoor Football Tour¬ 
nament was held at the University of Jor¬ 
dan last week, in association with the 
Aswaq newspaper, and under the patron¬ 
age of Their Royal Highness’s Prince 
Abdallah (President of the Jordanian Foot¬ 
ball Association) and Princess Rania. 

Seven (earns participated in the cuiupc-ti- 
tion that took place over a three-day period 
between 29 June to 1 July. They included 
tbe University of Jordan, the Orthodox 
Club, the Amman National Girls School. 
British Embassy. Amman Private Univer¬ 
sity. Mura University and A1 MuqabaJeen. 

the preliminary rounds held over the 
first two days were very competitive, with 
all the ream's taking Lime to test each other 
out. Five-a-side indoor football is a faster 
game than (he elcven-a-side game, so all 
tiie players had to adjust and pace them¬ 
selves during each of the 30 minute 
games. The rules of the game are differ¬ 
ent as well, with players allowed to kick 
or roll the ball in from the sideline, when 



PARIS—Oiristian Vieri of 
Italy and Gabriel 'Batistuta of 
Argentina, both tied for the 
tournament leading scorer, with 
five goals apifece, are among 
61 finalists for the. World Cup 
all-star , team announced Fri¬ 
day. . ' .'L . 

Eighteen-year-old 'Michael 
Owen of England, who bad 
only three-international appear¬ 
ances coming into tbe tourna¬ 
ment. was among the 17 strik¬ 
ers selected, along with, 
teammates Alan . Shearer and 
Paul Incec Ihcewas one of 24 
midfielders chosen, along with 
five wing . defenders, -10 
sweeper-central defender^, and 
five goalkeepers. - ' 

No members- of the : US 
wam, etiminatedro the 7 first - 
round and .last among the- 32 
teams, were among.t&e'aU-iStar 
finalists. Nineteen teams were 
represented on the list with 


France leading the way with 
eight players. Four-time win¬ 
ners and defending champions 
Brazil and the Netherlands 
each had six, and Argentina 
followed with five. Denmark, 
Croatia and England each had 
four, while Italy, Romania, and 
Chile had three each. Para¬ 
guay, Germany, Spain, Nige¬ 
ria, Norway and Mexico had 
two each, while Yugoslavia, 
Japan and Morocco bad one 
apiece. 

The finalists, selected by 
FIFA’s technical study group, 
will be reduced to 16 fallow¬ 
ing. the semifinals, and the 
team will be announced July 
10, two days bfeforc tbe final. 

■ MasterCard, • the sponsor, 
wiU donate $50,000 to.FIFA’s 
official charity, SOS Chil¬ 
dren's Villages, on behalf of 
the playere selected.* 


Fan of the week 



Ladic saved the header at the 
foot of the post and, with Juer- 
gen Klinsmann swooping in to 
try to score on the rebound, the 
keeper reacted quickly to kick 
the ball to safety. 

Once Woe ms was ejected 
and the Germans were forced to 
play a man down, their attacks 
lost their punch and the Croats 
were able to take advantage. It 
looked even worse for die short- 
handed Germans wbed the 
Croats ^ent ahead. Jami col¬ 
lected a pass from Mario Sonic 
and drove a low left-footed shot 
past goalkeeper Andreas 
Koepke for die firstscore. At 
that point, the Germans needed 
another*amazing comeback, like 
they did against Yugoslavia, 
when they came back from 2-0 
down to force a 2-2 tie, and 
when they beat the Mexicans 2- 


I after trailing with 15 minutes 
to go. They almost came back 
against Croatia just five minutes 
into the second half when a shot 
from Biexhoff, a 6-yard volley, 
was blocked by Ladic on bis 
fine. With about 12 minutes left, 
German midfielder Michael 
Tarnat fired a low 25-yard shot 
from a free kick that was 
deflected and hit the outside of 
die post A minute later it was 
all over for the Germans. With 
the German defense retreating; 
Vlaovic moved into a shooting 
position on die edge of tbe area 
and fired a low drive thai.flew 
into Koepke’s inside post With 
the Germans committed to 
attack, they left huge gaps at the 
back and Suker easily got round 
a defender’with five minutes to 
go and fiied a low, close range 
shof under Koepke. ■ 
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The expulsion of Beckham 

England star cast as the villain 


SAINT-ETIENNE, FRANCE 
—England’s David Beckham 
was.cast as a villi an after 10- 
man England lost 4-3 in a pen¬ 
alty shoot-out to Argentina. 

The 23-year-old Manchester 
United star, as famous for 
going out with one of tbe 
Spice Girls as he is for his 
football, changed, the whole 
game when he was sent off in 
the second half. It happened 
two minutes into the second 
half when Argentina skipper 
Diego Simeone clattered into 
Beckham from behind and left 
him sprawling face down on 
the grass. As Simeone walked 
back past him, Beckham lifted 
his foot to kick him right in 
front of the Danish referee 
Kim Nielsen, who had no 


option but to pull out his red 
card. 

England coach Glenn. Hod¬ 
dle was the first to admit it has 
cost his side the match. “I 
don't deny that the sending off 
cost us dearly. It was a mis-:-, 
lake but these things happen in 
football. 1 am not denying it 
cost us the game,” said a bit¬ 
terly disappointed Hoddle. 

The English Press-Associa¬ 
tion were even more brutal. 
Their chief sports reporter 
wrote: “David Beckham was 
simply a disgrace. He should 
hang his head in shame this 
morning after letting England 
down in the biggest game of 
his life. He deserves to have 
the Three Lions stripped from 
his shirt for an act of crass stu¬ 


pidity "when he got himself': sion, claiming that Beckham 
sent off for kicking ont at was not focused, insisting bis 


Argentinia^ c^rtain Diego 
Simeone..SO. Let’s .not blame 
the ’ oouTOgeoifr David Bitty 
foe missing the .penalty that 
cost ■ England a plice in the 
quarter-finals. ■’ Let’s instead 
blame Beckham’s peevish and 
sly kick, foolishly enacted 
Under theTiOse 6f referee Kim 

Only days', earlier Beckham 
was being “hhilect - the hero. 
ManchesterUnited coach. Alex 
Ferguson made bitter attack 
on Ho&fle 3 swfiea»- he failed to 
pick him'ifr--Eaqgfcnd’s first 
group match-i.-He .was .sup-, 
ported Manchester United 
directorrSirBobbyCharltoii. 

HcwkSe' defended his tfcxti- 

.• 


.mind was more-on his showbiz 
romance with the pop singer 
than with football. When the 
.England coach finally pot the 
multi-million pound striker in . 
the line-up against Colombia,^ 
the English press crowed that 
people power had won the day.' 
Hoddle hit back saying, that'it 
was he that had got tbe super¬ 
star back on track and tfaat 
people power bad nothing to 
do . with . it. After Tuesday 
night’s, nightmare, both the 
public and Hoddle appear to 
..be hanging . Beckham put to 
dry 1 on his own.B 



taking a throw-in. 

By the final day or the competition, only 
four teams were left, and a place in the 


final awaited the two semi-final winners. 
In the. first seuiirfinaL the Orthodox Club 
came oat winners against the-Amman 


' National Girls School (3-1), whilst in~t6dj& 
second match the British Embassy wad# 
outclassed, losing 7-1 to the University oT 
Jordan. This set op a University of Jordan 
versus foe Orthodox Club final, aadaftwsa^ - 
ham f ought match, the team from the Uni- - 
Jordan came out evetnnal wiiK 

^ f ^ a3 “““f* a presentation ww-V 

fiwSecretary of tbe Mfo- . - 
istr y ofYonth, A ssam Aridah.The fQHcp./ 

tag presentations were made; 

- "timers Trophy • 4;«LV- 

(The University of Jordan) 

Kunnew-tip Trophy r t^ 

CThe Orthodox-Qnb) . ■••vTi&t;' 

Fab-Play Trophy : '• ~ \ 

CThe British Embassy) 

Top Goalscorar Award - 

; 

^ Saiai > ' u offomaa) -A-;” 

(Stephanie A1 Nabr - Amman NGSJBL-- 
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nerican Indian fil mmak er 
ie’s ‘Smoke Signals’ 


:-^8y Rita KempJey * -,- 'Z Y 

LEST HIS Smoke Sfgnate’ 
be lost on os, too, firsf-time 
filmmaker Sherman -- Atexie 

‘ dropped by to fan the flaaies 

."■ for the first full-length feature 
written, directed and pro-' 
duced by American Indians- 
Based on the 31-vear-old’s' 
collection of short' stories; 

: The Lone Ranger and Tonto 
Fist fight in Heaven, the bit¬ 
tersweet buddy movie, • writ¬ 
ten and produced by AJexic 
and directed by Chris Eyre, 
was the darling of this year's 
Sundance Film Festival and 
bos since won ‘two • big 
thumbs up' among other criti- 

• _Jai] plaudits. 

v* Alexie. his eyes owlish 
behind thick glasses and his 
ponytail swinging to ' his 
waist, has just beard the 
thumb report. At long last; 
the Indians have won one. 
Make that two big ones. 

Also the author of two nov¬ 
els and six volumes of poetry, 
Alexie loved books' and 
movies about Indians as a 
boy. It didn’t matter how 
uasympathetically they were 
portrayed. Heck, he some¬ 
times even rooted for 7ohn 
Wayne. 

“Yon were so hungry for 
some sort of validation of 
your existence in the national 
consciousness that any 

images were acceptable, as 
as they were brown,** he 
explains. “So you watch cow¬ 
boy movies because you at 
least see Indians. You still . 
root for them and hope.that 

• this will be the movie where ' 
they finally win." 

As he recently wrote in the 
Los Angeles Times , that Hol¬ 
lywood Indians were in van- - 
ably portrayed by . white 
actors, accompanied by omi¬ 
nous music and dead-serious 
delivery. In ‘Smoke Signals.* 
the actors, with few ex cep- 
lions, are Indian, the music is 
eclectic and the ; characters 
demonstrate a sly^ seif- 
-•Aeprccating wit ; 

A His own sense of humor- 
has been described as wry or 
irreverent, though on this 
occasion it’s acid enough to 
dissolve a cast-iron skillet.- . 
“Movies have never allowed . 
us to be fuUy„. faBCrinnTHg i^. 
membeskof 

scidusness and society: Ttffss&Z 




tiy Clare Gascoigne V; 


. movie jsbows that we are fust 
as-influenced by our own par¬ 
ticular firibe of ensures as- we 
‘ -are pop cultures. That’s bow 
: we live our lives; Thaf-s who 

. toe are." L ... 

• ..On-the other'hand, Alexie 
says,. ‘^Nothing good comes 

- out of assimilation f No good. 
'Art conies out of'assimilation. 
All great an is flay specifi- 

. caHy tribaL" Not... just the 
Indian tribes. AH the tribes. I 
think European Americans 
would do themselves a great 
favor by reattaching them¬ 
selves . .to . their cul¬ 
ture—there’s just; so much 
beauty they’re missing.** 

Though members of sev¬ 
eral tribes participated in the 
making of ‘Smoke Signals,* 

the protagonists,, like Alexie, . 

are Coeur. d'Alene Indians. 

- . 'Asked- if the tribal mix dis¬ 
torted the portrait of his peo¬ 
ple in any way, Alexie snaps, 
"I’m not a spokesperson for 
anybody. White filmmakers - 
don't get asked those kind of 
questions. Nobody ever 
assumes - that Martin Scor¬ 
sese's. I atestfilm is about all- 

- Italians. And nobody assumes 
that Woody Allen’s film is all 
about Jewish people.” 

Alexie identifies strongly 
With the film’s bantering pro¬ 
tagonists; . Victor Joseph 
(Adam Beach), a hanky 
cynic, and Thomas Builds- 
the-Kre (Evan. Adams), a ‘ 
nerdy chatterbox-. He shares ■ 
Victor's quick temper , and ' 
imposing .stature, and like 
Thomas,' he’s a compulsive 
storyteller with an offbeat 
sense of humor. 

Like both young men, 
Alexie is the son of an alco¬ 
holic. And he’s a recovering 
alcoholic himself. “I started 
at 1$, quit at 23 and have 
been sober for eight years! It 
was five years in all, but they 
were like dog years. I tried to 
purabout 35 years of drinking 
into that period," he recalls. 

*T would go out and: buy a 
case of beer-—the cheapest 
beer I could get—$5 a case.. 
Jtent threepr four movies, put. . 
them in my VCR at. college ‘ * 
and just, kart drinking. Pass'-: 
out. Wake up and then try to 
remember what I'd seen,-', 
rewind the tape and start oyer 
again, !Z-he says.: ! " 




t.'. University because he' could 

• no longer afford the tuition at 

- Gouzaga, a private Jesuit col- 

* lege. *T didn’t fit in. F didn’t 
) belong.” says Alexie, who 

was also disillusioned. “They 
t . tell minority kids and poor 
5 kids if you get _ -to college 
t - evciythiiig is going to be 
okay. Then you get there and 

- yon realize college is a micro- 
: . cosm of society. All the rich 
[ white kids have all the power 
i and all die poor brown kids 
t -_have none.". 

“And the teachers are 
■ mostly terrible, the books are 
i old and useless, and they 
teach you the same lies that 
every high school In the coun¬ 
try teaches,” he continues. 
"Iconoclastic thought can get 
you a C-plus on an essay test. 
Outright agreement will get 
you an A-nrious. So I hated it. 
but I knew I needed die 
degree. 1 played the game, got 
drunk and I 

graduated summa cum 
laude.” 

Alexie was 21 when he 
. began-writing. “I was going 

- to be a pediatrician. I was 
. bom with fluid pressure on 

the brain. I had brain surgery 
when I was six months old 
and was very sickly until I 
was about seven. Like most 
' side kids I really got obsessed 
with' medicine and doctors, 
but 1 couldn’t back the human 
' . anatomy class. I kept fainting. 
Not good bedside manner.” 

. After his first book. The 
Business of Fancy dancing, 
was published in 1992, agents 
and editors starting calling, 
and he’s been gathering cita- 
. tions ever since. . 

He's made more than' his 
share of enemies, including 
some Indians who consider 
ins stories demeaning. D.C. 
bookworms were steamed 
when he didn't show up for a 
January reading at the Folger 
Shakespeare ‘.Library. Given 
the-choice, between Sundance 
and the prestigious ' PEN/ 
Faulkner series, Alexie chose 
the.film .festival. The group 
,. was somewhat mollified 
^when he sent a check for 
$ 1 , 000 . 

• . "T make lots of money," 
t Alexie says. ' ' 

• He still drives a 1988 
' Dodge Shadow.."My material 
' possessions are books and 

CDs- And I .buy some nice ■ 


clothes once in a while. I give 
a lot of money away. I take 
care of my family. Money is 
the root of all evil. It’s a cli¬ 
che but it’s a true cliche. The 
second anything becomes 
about money, it becomes evil 
and manipulative and that's 
when you become somebody 
entirely different." 

No meetings with Holly¬ 
wood’s "evil white bastards' 
for.Alexie. “In the right light 1 
can’t tell the difference 
between an Armani suit and a 
cavalry uniform," he says with 
a guffaw. *Tve already turned 
down dozens of offers from 
the evil white bastards.” 

Like what? “I can’t talk 
about iL I’ll get sued. Tbe evil 
white bastards are litigious," 


he observes. 

However, if ’Smoke Sig¬ 
nals' is a hit at the box office, 
the EWBs might be more 
willing to back Indian film¬ 
makers and actors in the way 
Spike Lee’s successes paved 
the way for African American 
filmmakers (For the record, 
Scott Rosen felt, who pro¬ 
duced along with Alexie, is 
white, but not an evil bastard 
in Alexie's opinion. 

Roseufeli, who is also one 
of the .producers of Alexie's 
next film, ’Indian Killer.’ ■ 
actually suggested the writer 
add an Indian pan to the 
screenplay). 

Alexie readily admits he’s 
a bigot. “Everybody's racist. 
When somebody says, 'I 


never notice a person's 
race.’" he sputters, “they’re 
lying. Hell, we make assump¬ 
tions based on the clothes 
people wear, so of course 
we're going to make assump¬ 
tions based on their skin 
color. It’s what we do with 
that information that counts." 

“The farther East 1 get. I 
could be lots of things: Mid¬ 
dle Eastern. Chinese. Chi- 
cano. Puerto Rican, i could 
walk through Washington. 
D.C.. and be invisible. I can 
walk through New York and 
be invisible,” he says. 

But that's not the same as 
walking through Spokane. 
Washington. That’s not the 
same as walking through Des 
Moines. Iowa, not the same as 



walking through Norman. 
Oklahoma. You always know 
your place in society, but not 
here. 

“In the West, people know 
exactly what I am the second 
they see me. I’ve had the hell 
kicked out of me for being 
Indian. I've been stopped by 

cops for being Indian.” con¬ 
tinues Alexie. who says resi¬ 
dents of the East Coast arc 


sheltered because the popula¬ 
tion is diverse in race, color, 
creed. Fewer white people. 

"Yeah, because the mare 
while people there are. the 
more racist a place gets." 

“fra bored." he announces. 
“The interview is over." Indi¬ 
ans I.EWBsO. ■ 

LA Times- Washington 
Post Sews Service 


‘Smoke signals’ 

comes through clear from the heart 


■ByStepbeaHnnter 


‘SMOKE SIGNALS* has already 

- established ah identity as the first 
Indian film—that is, the first film 
written ,byv performed and directed 

- by American-Indians. That makes it 
novel.Thar doesn’t make.it good. 

'What, makes it'good-is that the 
': -coded communications in ‘Smoke 
S igBals’ don’t come from, the .tribal 
'. council, the wickiups, the medi- 
•'.^cine lodges of .even the reserva- 
.’.tioarThey tome from tbe" bean. 

; •. And" -fbat's.tfce• surprise rif the 
;-.tfc6ySd, beyqnd even' the humor and 
humanity'of-its inside look at cbu-. 
; 1 \ teh^ra^VtAmeriean'Indian.' ctrl- 
reallythc, oidestandmost 
'jrniual story fpims, the one about 
the Old and the-boyi. ' 

- -Bcjtb (fid min; and boy are Coeur 
: --d*’Aiene!'. whose liyes aie. bounded • 

.- _'Jr. •• ■ 


•V^qiiig^’OpY'thefe—Aa-^'ndtBisg-. gag 
. •ijhoto^^.iesery^OT'i^o/stanoh 
- traffifcVsMJfter: - tottpgriigvby ; the 

.1 £g So', • Utr 

ajpoupfe ta a fedCrsd. 
has worked out .pt*eilLCt^>3y: n ’ 
■'ifitfoas'. 'dycl«r.. of! fcopfelessaess,. 
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final estrangement. Yet the movie 
is largely a comedy. 

Its two heroes,' Victor (Adam 
Beach» and his pal. punching bag 
- and traveling companion Thomas 
Biiilds-the-Fire (Evan Adams), are 
a superb duo; tbe two young 3ctors 
.have reflexive comic riming 
between them as they leave the 
reservation on a melancholy 
errand, a bus trip, to Phoenix to 
retrieve the ashes of Arnold 
Joseph, who abandoned his wife 
. and son 10 years earlier. 

Like travelers in ' movies and 
books (bur haxdty ever in real life), 
they meet fascinating people, 
while the more orthodox and stoic 
Victor tries to teach the irrepressi- 
. bly .callow .but optimistic Thomas 
bow to be an Indian. Though 
. Coeur d’Alene were fishermen, he ' 
tries.to counsel the younger man 
oh bow to achieve that stoic, fierce 
face on the nickel, that look that- 
-.seems the appropriate- mask pf a 
" horseback buffalo slayer or Sev- 
: entb 'Cavalry . v an’qii ishef: - Poor ' 
.Thopias: His briBiaht,- firec.raclref - 
mind keeps ..fixating • on ideas, • 
•images and .stories: Be can’t stop 
taJking long enough/to play..the. 
Big. Bad Indian g&mc, and-with his : 
buckteeth and-mg square.glasses - 
like, sometbrog Elton Jofei would . 

Se looks^nore Us if heM hug 
you than scalp you: . • ; •»: .. 


v, ^ they “meet .that 

^ !?.r. 


surprising, nor is the lesson they 
take from the meetings, which is 
that there’s still a lot of racism in 
this country. Tbe writer, novelist 
Sherman Alexie (adapting a couple 
of his short stories), and the direc-. 
tor, Cheyenne-Arapaho Chris 
Eyre, have some fun reversing cli¬ 
che expectations: When two 
obnoxious men steal their seats, 
the two youths don't fight them 
but retire to the back of tbe bus. 
where they wage psychological 
warfare by singing a rude anthem 
devoted to John Wayne’s teeth. 

But their journey is not merely 
geographic, from mountains to 
desert,'or comic, from one stereo¬ 
type to its opposite. It's also inter¬ 
ior, as each young man recaJls.Jus 
complex relationship with Arnold, 
who was: not merely Victor’s 
father .but the man who saved 
Thomas from, the terrifying fire 
that-.‘killed- his parents. So the 
movie . drifts.. back, and forth . 
through .the past; recalling tbe tor¬ 
tured’path of the Joseph -family 
'and its. scI£-destniction^' 

In -an earlier century. Arnold 
(Gary-Farmer),- an immense and 
-powerful • -mao,. would- • have 
directed the- best light cavalry 
troops in • the' world, or al least 
been the : mightiest salmon fisher- 
man. of-die Spokaoe -River. But in 
- this' -century, he's 250 pounds, of 
warrior •: machismo and strength 


with nowhere to eo, nothing to do. 
so he's turned furiously inward, 
quelling his aggressions with beer, 
which he consumes by the gallon. 
Farmer is one of those deceptively 
simple actors. He seems almost 
comical at first, a huge bear uf a 
man with a little singsong voice, 
the totem of a thousand studio 
pics—the drunken Injun. How, Big 
Chief? 

This is how: rage. pain, fury* an 
almost heroic refusal to be what 
people expect. Fanner shows the 
strength behind Arnold's bulk but 
also the pain. His is the love of 
others and hatred of the self that 
too often can only express itself in 
violence, and Arnold can be a 
bully. But Fanner never lets him 
be just a bully, a tyrant chieftain 
of the absolute. He also shows us a 
man wracked by self-hatred, guilt 
and yet desperately full of love. 
It's a great performance (he may 
be .familiar'to some viewers from 
’Dead Man," the Jim Jarmusch 
film in which he played Nobody 
opposite Johnny Depp). 

Despite the ethnic specificity of 
tbe setting, what these smoke sig¬ 
nals are really saying is that the 
awkwardness between fathers and 
sons is universal. ■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
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FARMING HAS changed a 
lot in the 60 years since 
Leroy Esh was a boy. it is so 
specialized now; if you are 
not into hogs or poultry; in a. 
big way, forget it.- His- sdn 
now milks about 60 cows 
instead of the dozen or so (hat 
Esh inherited from his father. 

His wife, Ruth, has noticed 
the change, too. Last year, fbr 
the first time, they didn’t 
bother to slaughter a 
pig—though she did' make 
about 150 quarts .of iapplet 
sauce, and although she still 
makes all their jams *nd-jel¬ 
lies. she buys in fruit now. 

, However. the modern 
\ ?ld has had only limited 
impact on the Esh family. 
There are no tractors to be 
seen on their land; all the 
farm machinery is drawn by 
horses. Although they use a 
diesel-powered cooling sys- 


tbe wottieo’s clothes are of 
.v buttons. :V": V "‘‘ f: 

The Esb are Amish and. 
300 years after the family 
tnovqd to America,- Lciroy atill 
hriks of^Geamaby as ‘dto old : 
country.* ‘ '' 

_ 'Go ■ Tor a meal yrtth Jonas 

and Annie: King, and they wilT. 
; proudly ‘peihfczo a fanrily^ee, 
v painted vrith tire legewf ‘Bind 
us together with love.” Seven¬ 
teen wooden hearts are 
' inscribed, wdlh the oames and . 
-' -dates pf -bhih' of .dorgritpd^. 

Mf - Ac rboys 

and pink fot“ the girls. Four of 
"hearts are also^ inscribed 
with tbie dates of their death, 
in spite of the' fact that the 
Amish do not eschew modern 
. medicine and surgery 

Economics is bringing new 
pressures to bear on the Plrun 
People. Their large, families 
cannot all be supported on the; 


- .70 or. so acres that is the aver¬ 
age Aifiisb farnL Diversifica¬ 
tion is one way forward; emits 
have been popping up among 
the fields of Lancaster county, 
much as. ostriches . have 

. .appeared in die English home 
. counties, . : Elks - are another 
favourite; their horns can be 

- sold to the Chinese for-tradi¬ 
tional medicine. 

. The Amish may not iise 
-electricity or motor cars, but 
there is nothing -18tb century 
about their business skiHs. 
These days they can farm 
. tourists^ . too. - Tourism first 
‘discovered’ the Amish in the 
1950s, but. it was the film 
‘Witness’, starring Harrison 
Ford, that put die little town 
-of Intercourse on the map. It 
is now a long stretch of shops 
selling jams, pretzels and any¬ 
thing with the word ‘hand- 
. crafted’ inTront of.it, muchof 

- which is made by Amish and 
.some of which is worth buy- 





Dome: Owing res- 
torattort': efforts, 

■ crews, will shield 
works of art 1 suck 
as - Constantino 
Brumu&’s fresco 
. “Apotheosis ;-:: of 
George . Washing¬ 
ton to protect them 
from dirt and cH r 
mate - changes. 

Photo ky Ray Lus- 
tig. \ 


The Plain People I met in 
Lancaster county were 
friendly, cheerful and infor¬ 
mal. You will be fed excel¬ 
lently if you eat with the 
Kings or the Eshs, and they 
will talk with gentle, open 
. simplicity and honesty about 
their way of life, culture and 
religion. After the meal, 
Annie or Ruth will take you 
’just to see’ the patchwork 
panholders and quilts laid out 
in the spare bedroom and yes, 
avaiiable for purchase. 

Tourism is big business in 
Lancaster eounty. and every¬ 
where you are urged to ‘expe¬ 
rience the Amish.’ At the 
multi-media theatre you can 
watch ‘a touching chronicle 
of a' family through the ages, 
surrounded by five specially 
designed projection surfaces.’ 
Visit the Amish Village Inc, 
and you can be guided around 
a recreation of an Amish 
form; contact MTS Heritage 
Tours for the ‘heart of the 
Amish farmlands' tour. 

You have to work a little 
harder to get past the sani¬ 
tized. Lancaster county’s 
delightful conntryside; gentle 
hills and open- farmland dot- 
’ ted with immaculate farms 
(the Amish not only seem 
able to farm without covering 
the countryside with rusting 
bits of machinery, but also 
have an interest in gardening 
not. shared by other Ameri¬ 
cans).' 

Lititz, Lancaster and Stras- 
burg are pretty towns, with 
antique and up-market. craft 
shops, and* farmer's markets 
that are surprisingly un- 
touristy. There are good res¬ 
taurants, the Hers bey choco¬ 
late factory, and Rome 30, 
which is littered with dis¬ 
count shopping malls stock¬ 
ing Donna Karen, Ralph 
Lauren and Tommy" HOfiger 
at satisfyingly low prices. 

But will foe tourists kill the 
way of life they come to see? 
Leroy Esh believes not *This 
is the way of life we have 
inherited, and to throw it 
away would be like throwing 
away any other inheritance. I 
would not give up (his way; I 
sort of like iL" 1 can see his 
poinLB 
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The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room 


iiainitel 


Amman Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434- 
Telex 23888 DarotJ Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 
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Many villas and 
apartments for rent 
and sale, Furnished 
and unfurnished 

For more information call: 

Abdoun Real Estate 

5920605/5920609/079-30007 
Web site: 

www.abdoun.com.jo 
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Civil Status & Passport 
Department on the Internet 
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A multi-media solution for notebook PC users: 

IBM 20X Max 
CD-ROM drive 


THE WIDESPREAD use of 
the internet has prompted 
Jordan’s private and public 
organizations to begin utiliz¬ 
ing this medium as a means 
of information, promotion 
and service. 

Among the pioneers in Jor¬ 
dan's public sector is the 
Civil Status & Passport 
Authority, which has recently 
announced it official Web 
site. 

The idea is to sene Jorda- 
| niun citizens, b> explaining 
; the procedures and regula¬ 
tions regarding the issuance 
or renewal of civil status and 
passport documents. 

This move is part of the 
department’s aim to work 
closer with citizens and con¬ 
tinuously develop its civil 


This site 
will also serve tS-' </, 
Jordanians 
abroad. 

mainly provid- ’v jffif -' 
ing in forma- V *yy|*;_ 
don on , c V 

changes or iwiwWJ&y. 
developments 7 

in procedures. ■ 

The site was 

developed for -SM? * &*•?■.- 
the Civil :: 

Status & Pass- 
port Authority 
by Computer' 

Networking •■'frl'.V 

Services — 

(CNS). one of 
the leading Web site devel¬ 
opment companies in the 
country and the operator of 
Primus bulletin board service 
(BBS). 


Y2K: Why don’t we 
take a stand? 


Hjp 


ug§?- 

'irasr-i 


To check out the Civil 
Status & Passport Authority 
site, go to: 

www.cns.com.jo/CiviI 

PassportDept 


A SOLUTION for notebook 
users, who don't have a CD- 
ROM drive, has just been 
introduced bv IBM. 

IBM's PC Card CD-ROM 
is a very innovative prod¬ 
uct. which provides a neat, | 
quick solution to the prob- j 
lent of unable to install a 
CD : ROM drive into cer¬ 
tain models of notebook ] 
computers. 1 

It takes the form Of a j 
CD-ROM drive, complete 
with speakers and multi- ! 
media components: fixed 
onto an add-on card. By i 
sliding this card into the [ | 
notebook PC port, users : 
obtain a fully functional ■ 
CD-ROM and multi-media 
facility. | 

Most notebooks sold 1 _ 

three years ago or before 
are not ’modular' and do not 
utilize an open design. This 
means that the installation of a 
CD-ROM drive is virtually 
impossible, unless done by 
external cabling which would 
be impractical. It would be 
like taking a CD-ROM out of 
its bay. and carrying it along 
with the notebook; in addition 
you would have keep the CD- 
ROM stable, 

IBM's 20X Max CD-ROM 
benefits from a TYPE U PC 
card slot, and frees up a paral¬ 
lel port for other uses. The 
CD-ROfvI unit comes with its 
own drivers, and is fully com¬ 
patible with Microsoft Win¬ 
dows versions available, 
(including Windows 3.1, 95 
and NT). 

The drive measures 5.2 
inches wide, 8.1 inches deep. 


and 1.3 inches high. It weighs 
around one pound and thirty 
ounces and a speaker jack on 
either side.* 

The IBM Max 20X can use 


Installation is easy. Win¬ 
dows 95 will automatically 
detect the unit and ask for a 


Windows 98 launch event 


three power sources, the AC 
electricity adapter, a NiCad 
battery pack or six alkaline 
AA cells. 

To add to all the functional¬ 
ity, the unit incorporates a 
■cool’ design, and comes in a 
black casing with much detail 
being given to the layout of 
buttons and their colors. 

The IBM 20X Max CD- 
ROM also doubles as an audio 
CD player, with a full set of 
controls including backward/ 
forward, play/pause and vol¬ 
ume control. 

As part of it power-saving 
features, the drive could be 
run in. ’economy-mode' at 
only 10X speed (half Us actual 
speed) in order to save on bat¬ 
tery life. The speed status of 
the drive is indicated on a 
small LCD panel. 


driver diskette which is sup¬ 
plied. This means that, in a few 
minutes, the 20X Max can 
| be up and running. 

Although users can't 
i expect the drive to offer 
'true' 20X speed at all 
rimes. IBM states this as 
the maximum speed. 

^ Most speed tests have 
A shown that actual speed 
mm offered hover at around 

V I OX speed. However, the 

V speed levels depend on fac- 
i tors like CPU load, at the 

rime, and the nature of the 
data being transferred. 

IBM's 20X Max CD- 
. ROM drive represents 

_! IBM’s flare for creativity 

and has to be seen to be 
rightfully admired. It's a long- 
awaited solution, which should 
help you hold onro your ‘dear- 
old’ notebook. That's worth 
being pleased about. ■ 


IDEAL SYSTEMS Co. held a 
launch event for Microsoft 
Window's 98. at the Amman 
Marriott Hotel on Sunday. 5 
July. 

The event ran from 9:30 am - 
12:00 pm. providing an infor¬ 
mative presentation of Micro¬ 
soft's latest operating system. 

The launch was attended by 
members of the press, major 
customers and a wide group of 
Jordan' computing community. 


.Commenting on the launch 
of Microsoft Window’s 98, offi¬ 
cials at Ideal Systems Co. 
stated that their company bad 
achieved a high status of coop-, 
eraiion with Microsoft, and that 
the company's position as a 
senior Microsoft Solution Pro¬ 
vider meant that it had to 
present the latest operating sys- 
■ tern to its customers. - 

This is port of Ideal System's 
commitment to always deliver 


the latest software and hard¬ 
ware solutions to the Jordanian 
market- 

ideal Systems is a Microsoft 
Solution Provider in Jordan. 

The company is part of the 
Ideal Group of companies, 
which also includes IdealSoft, 
Ideal .Dimensions and Ideal 
Tech. 

For more information, con¬ 
tact Ideal Group on S930123.B 


News update 


Microsoft pays for right to 
‘Internet Explorer* name 
• Microsoft has recently 
paid S 5 million dollars to an 
unheard company called 
SyNet. which claimed the 
right to the •Internet 
Explorer - trademark. SyNet 


Cyrix MediaGX leads the change 


MASSIVE CHANGES in the price 

structure of microprocessors has been 

greatly influenced by chip producer | V 

Cyrix, who not only challenged Intel l 

with' its Intel-compatible processors, A yr 

but also poshed the limits of price/ 

performance. 

The Cyrix MediaGX is a excellent ; 
example, with its ability to deliver 
166MHz Pentium performance. J 

adopted by the largest manufacturers •- '-** -' 

in including Compaq, Thanks to the 

Cyrix MediaGX processor, users can obtain a Pentium 

PC for around $ 400 on the international market. ■ 


had taken its case to court in 
Chicago, ' with Microsoft 
decidiag—by die second 
day—to simply pay a com¬ 
pensation sum to SyNet, 
thereby closing the case. 

According to Microsoft 
officials, the point was to put 
the issue behind them, 
although they were confident 
that they could have won the 
case. If a jury decided that 
SyNet did iD fact have the 
rights to the Explorer trade¬ 
mark, then Microsoft would 
have been forced to spend 
around S 30 million to 
remove .the words ’Internet 
Explorer' from its software 
packaging and documenta¬ 
tion. 

This settlement comes at a 
time when much controversy 
already surrounds Internet 
Explorer, which Microsoft 
recently won a co.urt ruling 


regarding, which allowed it 
to include Explorer in its 
operating system software; 
pending court proceedings 
which will start in September 
this year. 

Novell adopts OSA 
• Novel has adopted a new 
strategy based- on ‘Open 
Solutions Architecture 

/OSA)'; which provides an 
open environment to develop 
productivity software solu¬ 
tions, by supporting tools and 
applications provided by 
other parties. This will allow 
users easy access to network 
applications. - ■ 

By . applying OSA, Novell 
will also lower the, cost of 
purchasing ad upgarding soft¬ 
ware solutiosn as the open 
architecture ensures a clear 
upgrade path. OSA supports 
Java , C++ and .scripting’ 
developers. - 


EF COMPUTERS are going to go crazy on the eve of the 
' new millennium,'then we better stand up and take notice.. 

For those who still don’t know what it’s all about, the 
Year 2000 problem refers to computer applications with 
two-digit dating; meaning that the Year 2000 is refereed to 
as ‘0Q\ The problem will arise when computers can’t tell 
the difference between the years 2000 and 1900, as both are 
understood as ‘00'. Accordingly, all sorts of dating-related 
disasters can be expected, in hospitals, banks, airlines, 
research organizations and corporations in general. 

The Year 2000 problein, known as *Y2K\ is gaining in 
importance across the globe, and solutions are already 
being implemented. It is comforting to see that their is an 
international und erstanding of the nature of this problem 
and its implications. It makes us wonder what, if any action, 
is being takerrlocally. 

Several of the information technology ‘specialists’ I 
talked to said, V;bat Jordan has little to worry about." This 
came as a shock to me, as Jordan .would be extremely privi¬ 
leged otherwise, compared to the most advanced countries 
in the world which have 'a lotto wony about’ Their view is 
based on the fact that Jordan’s major computer system 
installations were all applied in the very late seventies and 
during the eighties; meaning that they are somewhat 
advanced systems which could be corrected fairly easily, 
compared to the main -frame computer systems abroad, 
which were installed from the sixties upwards! 

If the whole problein can be solved by correcting several 
lines of code then, they believe, it’s not too dangerous. 
These ‘specialists* also believe that mission critical com¬ 
puter set-ups in the - country—in ■ hospitals or in the 
army—are regularly serviced by specialized consultants 
who are already correcting dlls problem; also, most of these 
systems are record-based or of an information-providing 
nature, meaning that they do not necessarily regulate ‘very 
serious or threatening' matters. 

Well, personally, I think diis is not the case. Any com¬ 
puter malfunction can start a chain reaction throughout an 
organization, causing administrative mistakes, based on 
incorrect information processing, which will eventually 
threaten human safety. 

What’s more, even the smallest problems that could 
result from non-compliance to Year 2000 standards will be 
much more costly than the cost of correcting the Year 2000 
problem in our major computer systems. 

The real problem ties in the planning, logistics and imple¬ 
mentation of Y2K projects; Approaching the problem, allo¬ 
cating time and effort and making sure to meet the deadline 
are the most difficult aspects. 

- The Y2K presents a deadline that cannot be changed, and 
with less than 18 months to go to New Year's Eve 1999, the 
problem is closer than we think. Just sittingback arid watch¬ 
ing is hardly wise! 

Even-though there are no action plans on the national 
level, the least information technology managers in our 
local organizations canrio is seek specialized diagnosis of 
the nature andthe magnitude the problem on their systems. 
As a bank customer, an airline traveler and a beneficiary of 
medical services, I would be able to sleep better, knowing 
that managers in these organizations are making sure that 
theY2Kdoesh 7 thlowupintheirfaces.B ,' 
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The paintings “The 
Cabanon de Jour dan ” by 
Paul Cezanne , and 
“L'Arlesienne” and “The 
Gardener” both by Vincent 
Van Gogh, three priceless 
paintings stolen last May 
from Rome's Modem Art 
Museum. The paintings 
were recovered by police 
this week 
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